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THE “WEST MIDLAND” OF THE ROMANCES 


In 1864 when Richard Morris produced the first edition of 
Pearl, Cleanness and Patience,! he devoted a section of his Preface 
to a study of the dialect of the poems. After discussing the Middle 
English dialects in general, Dr. Morris came to the conclusion that 
the poems under consideration were in a West Midland dialect 
and were probably written in Lancashire.2 As he had already 
decided that Syr Gawayn and the Grene Kny3t (GGK) was by the 
same author, it followed that this poem also was in the West Midland 
dialect. Similarly he considered the Destruction of Troy “‘a genuine 
West Midland production’’* and assigned William of Palerne to 
Shropshire.‘ 

This view of the dialect of GGK and many other alliterative 
poems has been accepted as correct down to the present; indeed 
the statement that GGK and many of its fellows were written in 
the West Midland is generally made without qualification. I need 
hardly give the long list of citations that could be made of editions 
of poems and books on literary history.’ The present attitude is 
well summarized by Professor Wells, who assigns most of the early 
alliterative poems to the West Midland.* 

1 Early English Alliterative Poems, E.E.T.S., Vol. 1. 

2 Pp. xxiv—xxv. 3 Pp. ix. 4P. xxiv, n. 5. 

’ E.g., Ten Brink, Early English Literature (Eng. trans.), p. 336; Schofield, English 
Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, p. 215; Brandl, Paul’s Grundriss, II, 661; 


Osgood, The Pearl, p. xii; Bateson, Patience, p. 32; Gollancz, Patience, Preface, p. 4. 
* Manual, pp. 240, 578. See also under each document. 
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With this unanimity of opinion among students of Middle 
English literature, it is surprising to find that the grammarians 
make practically no distinction between the East and the West 
Midland dialects. After mentioning the texts (e.g., Myre’s works) 
which certainly belong to the West Midland, Professor Morsbach 
says that such documents as the Alliterative Poems, which were 
apparently written on the northern boundary of the West Midland, 
are of little value as evidences of dialect because they show mixture 
of Northern and (West) Midland elements. More striking still is 
this note: 

Gréssere durchgreifende unterschiede zwischen dem westlichen und 
éstlichen mittellande giebt es kaum. Die endung -es fiir die 2 und 3 sing. 
praes. ind., die man fiir das nérdliche westmittelland geltend gemacht hat, 
findet sich nur in solchen texten, die an der nérdlichen grenze oder sogar 
noch im siidlichen norden zu lokalisieren sind (wie. z.b. die sog. Alliterative 
Poems). Uebrigens findet sich die betr. endung -es auch nicht selten im 
norden des dstlichen mittellandes. Das eigentliche westmittelland (z.b. Shrop- 
shire) hat im praesens dieselbe flexions-endungen wie das éstliche mittel- 
land (vgl. Myre and Audelay .... ) Dasselbe gilt fiir die 2 pers. sing. 
ind. des schwachen praeteritums wie louedes, louedest.? 

Kaluza dismisses the entire matter with this statement: 

Die friiher iibliche Scheidung zwischen Ost- und Westmittellandisch 
ist nach Morsbach (Me. Gr., p. 15) nicht gerechtfertigt, da zwischen dem 
Osten und dem Westen des Mittellandes keinerlei durchgreifende dialektische 
Unterschiede bestehen.’ 
and he pays no attention to the peculiarities of the alliterative poems. 
It is interesting to note that John Trevisa, though in somewhat 
ambiguous terms, says that there was little difference between East 
and West Midland.‘ 

What, then, is the basis of the prevailing opinion that the alliter- 
ative poems were written in the West Midland? To find this we 
must go back to Dr. Morris’ discussion of the dialect of the poems 
in MS Nero A.X. I shall present his evidences one by one and 
criticize them. 


1 Mittelenglische Grammatik, p. 9. 

2 M. e. Gram., 15 anm. Morsbach implies some difference between the two dialects, 
but he indicates only some phonological peculiarities found more often in the west than 
in the east. 

3 Hist. Gram, (1906), I, 27. 
* See Emerson's Middle English Reader, p. 225, ll. 19-21. 
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1. The inflection of the verb in the present indicative is: singular, 
first person -e, second person -es, third person -es, plural -en. ‘The 
peasantry of Cheshire and Lancashire still preserve the verbal 
inflexions which prevailed in the fourteenth century,” and their 
forms are identical with those just given.! 

The facts stated are correct, with the addition that in the poems 
the plural often has dropped the -n and sometimes appears as -es 
or -e3.2, In the modern dialects, however, the inflexion given is 
found not only in Cheshire and Lancashire but in “most of the 
North Midland dialects,’ Southeastern East Midland, South 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Warwick, Herefordshire, etc. The 
modern dialects are evidently of little use in this instance; they 
do not limit the forms to any definite locality. 

Morris also refers to the forms of the present inflexion in “the 
ancient examples of the Lancashire dialect contained in Mr. Robson’s 
Metrical Romances, the Boke of Curtasye, and Liber Cure Cocorum.” 
But the ascription of these documents to Lancashire is based on 
little more than conjecture; and the last two are late (fifteenth 
century). 

2. The ending -es in the second singular preterite. Morris 
finds this in Sir Amadace once and several times in the texts under 
consideration. Morsbach rejected this criterion. A few minutes’ 
search in Emerson’s Middle English Reader reveals myhtes (Peter- 
borough Chronicle, p. 3, 1. 25), wuldes (Bestiary, p. 19, 1. 3), higtes 
(p. 17, 1. 27). 

3. “The use of the verb schin or schun=schal, shall.” This 
is not quite correctly stated: the form is a plural, in function= 
schulen. This form Morris finds in Cleanness, Liber Cure Cocorum, 
and the Awntyrs of Arthure, and he says it is still preserved in Lan- 
cashire dialect as schunnot=“‘shall not.” The modern dialect form 
seems rather a case of assimilation of | to n before “not,” as in our 
“shan’t,” “won't.” The Middle English form is a rare one, occurring 


1 Early English Alliterative Poems, p. xxiii. 

2Schwahn, Die Konjugation in Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight, etc., pp. 6-7. 

* Wright, Dialect Grammar, p. 296. In the plural one must distinguish between 
cases in which ‘‘the verb is immediately preceded or followed by its proper pronoun’”’ 
(where the form -en or its descendant appears) and all other cases (where -es appears 
in these dialects). 
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in GGK once (1. 401) and in Cleanness twice (schin 1435, schyn 1810), 
but we find schun several times in the returns of the guilds of Lynne 
(Norfolk),! and schone and schyn (twice) in the Boke of Curtasye.? 

4. Finally, Morris considers the use of hit as a genitive an evi- 
dence because it is found in the romances edited by Robson and in 
the present Lancashire dialect.* This does seem to be a grammatical 
peculiarity special to these texts, De Erkenwalde and the Awntyrs 
of Arthure in the fourteenth century. At any rate the New English 
Dictionary gives no other citations for 80 early a date. Later, how- 
ever, it came to be very common, and is familiar to Shaksperean 
scholars. In the modern dialects it is found over the north of 
England.‘ Thus, although the appearance of this use is striking, 
it does not associate the texts with any locality. 

These four points comprise Morris’ entire proof. From the 
foregoing survey of them it must be apparent that they are of no 
value for localizing texts. The associations with modern dialect 
here given are useless as evidence of Middle English grammar. 
Aside from those, Morris has shown some resemblances between 
these fexts and other documents whose provenience is not known. 
His first criterion, the present inflection of the verb, is important, 
but the same forms are found elsewhere. The last two are sound, 
but considering how farely they occur in these texts we must recognize 
that they may be due to a scribe, and in any case they do not con- 
nect the poems with any surely Western document. 

In 1867 Skeat in discussing the dialect of William of Palerne, 
said that the forms were “mainly West Midland.’® He added, 
however: “The real difficulty consists in this, that it is hard to 





1Smith, English Guilds, E.E.T.S., pp. 67, 109. 

2 Babees Boke, E.E.T.S.; pp. 318, 319. 

* Morris’ remark, ‘‘ Nothing is more common in the present poems than the use 
of Ait as a genitive,"’ is hardly true. It occurs twice in Patience, four times in Pearl 
(see Osgood's glossary), seven times in Cleanness (some doubtful—ll. 264, 956, 1016, 
1021, 1031, 1480, 1735), and not at all in GGK. 

‘Wright, Dialect Grammar, p. 275: North Country. Lan. Chs. Der. Not. Lin. 
Lei. Nhp. 

‘ Introduction to William of Palerne, E.E.T.S., E.S., Vol. I, pp. xl-xli. He states 
that Madden referred it to Gloucestershire (see the same Introduction, pp. xxi—xxii. 
Madden adds the qualification, ‘‘although the orthography by no means betrays that 
decided Western pronunciation which characterizes the poems ascribed to Robert of 
Gloucester’’) and Morris to Shropshire. See above, p. 1. 
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account for the use of the Northumbrian plural-ending -es at a 
place situated so far to the South.” 

How firmly fixed the ascription to the West Midland had become 
is indicated by the fact that in the same year the editor of Chevalere 
Assigne quotes Morris as follows: “The Dialect [of Chevalere 
Assigne] in its present form is East Midland. But as we do not 
find [other] East Midland writers adopting alliterative measures in 
the 14th century, I am inclined to think that the original English 
text was written in the N. or N.W. of England.’ 

In 1871 Skeat in his preface to Joseph of Arimathie says that his 
statement (made in his Essay on Alliterative Poetry) that the best 
examples of alliterative verse are found in Northern and Western 
dialects “holds true in the present instance, the southern forms in 
the poem being due to a southern scribe.” He states categorically 
that the poem was originally in a West Midland dialect.? 

The editors of The Destruction of Troy regarded the poem as 
originally Northern but altered by a West Midland scribe.* In 
1876 Trautmann accepted the West Midland location for GGK.‘ 
Horstmann in his prefatory note to De Erkenwalde (1881) said: 
“Die Legende gehért zu der Gruppe der westnérdlichen allite- 
rierenden . . . . Dichtungen der 2. Hilfte des 14. Jdts wie Troy 
Book, Morte Arthur, Gawayne,”’ etc.® 

It will be noticed that none of the above-mentioned scholars 
gives any evidence connecting the poems with the west. They 
evidently assume that Morris’ location of the Gawayne group was 
correct and merely attach their poems to that group. Similarly 
in 1885 Fick adds nothing new. He begins thus: “Der Dialect 
der P. [= Pearl] war urspriinglich im Grossen und Ganzen ein rein 
westmittellindischer, der dem nérdlichen Sprachgebiet jedoch nicht 

‘allzu fern stand.’”* He states the endings found in the present 
indicative, saying that they are found both in the North and in the 


1 E.E.T.S., E.S., Vol. VI, p. xvii. 


2E.E.T.S., Vol. 44, p. xi. Of course that part of Skeat’s statement (and also of 
Morris’ just cited) which connects alliterative poetry with the North is correct. 


'E.E.T.S., Vol. 56, p. lv. 
*Uber Verfasser u. Entstehungszeit einiger allit. Gedichte, etc., p. 5. 
5 Altenglische Legenden, N.F, p. 266. 
® Zur me. Gedicht von der Perle, p. 7. 
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West Midland. He regards the present participle, “welches aus- 
schliesslich -ande lautet,’’! as evidence of strong Northern influence. 
He gives other instances of Northern influence, and some of Southern, 
concluding that the latter are due to a scribe. 

It seems not worth while to cite other dissertations on the 
language of these pieces and similar studies which have assumed 
the correctness of Morris’ view. Let us proceed to the articles 
which have made an effort with new evidence to fix the dialect of 
these poems. Dr. Richard Jordan in his attempt on the basis of 
various monographs on single documents to establish the boundaries 
of the Middle English dialects locates GGK and the Alliterative 
Poems in the Northwest Midland—but not beyond Lancashire 
because of the rimes of 6<0O.E.d.* His evidence, however, is slight. 
“‘Charakteristisch fiir das Westl. Mittelland,’”’ he says, “ist das u, 
namentlich in burd bryd,’* and u <O.E. eo; similarly 0 (<0O.E. a) 
before n is more common in the West. There is nothing fixed in 
any of these criteria, since all those peculiarities can be found, to 
some extent at least, everywhere in the South and Midland, and the 
group of peculiarities as a whole is not found in any document actually 
localized in the West. 

An attempt at a more fundamental means of localizing texts 
was made in 1913 by Professor Wyld.* He collected from charters 
and other contemporary documents the spellings of place-names 
in which appear O.E. 7 < au before 7 or j, e. g., brycg, hyll. His results 
show that O.E. 7 appears as u or 7 in all the Midland countries,’ as 
far north as Lancashire and Yorkshire, as far south as Herefordshire 
and Oxfordshire. Most of these counties also show a sprinkling 


1P,. 8. The statement is not strictly true; cf. schymeryng in 1. 80, and sykyng in 
1. 1175. 

? Or even such statements as that of Skeat in his English Dialects (1911), pp. 79-81. 
Almost every work on Middle English language, whether of a general character or a 
monograph on an individual document or problem, has assumed the correctness of this 
localization and referred to ‘‘West Midland.’’ The cumulation of such statements, 
however, proves nothing. 

* Ger. Rom. Mon., 11, 130. He refers to Morsbach, paragraph 135, A.4. Morsbach 
discusses these documents, however, in paragraph 135, A9, there concluding that 4 was 
the native form for the author. For comment on this view, see below, p. 21, note 1. 
‘P. 130, n. 3. 

5 Englische Studien, XLVII, 1 ff. 
* Excepting Notts, Lincoln, Rutland, Cambridge, Suffolk, and Essex. 
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of e spellings. These various spellings appear in different propor- 
tions in the different counties. Professor Wyld regards the propor- 
tions as significant and assigns texts to the counties whose proportion 
of 7 spellings coincides most nearly with that exhibited in the texts. 
The idea of using original charters and documents capable of 
localization is an improvement over Pogatscher’s method in studying 
the @-€ boundary in Old English.! But Professor Wyld’s use of 
these materials does not awaken confidence. He does not, for 
example, consider the probability that scribes had not always lived 
in places in which they wrote, or that they intentionally followed 
a spelling standard derived from some place outside the county. 
To how considerable a degree scribes could mix their dialectal forms 
even in Old English has been shown definitely by Professor W. F. 
Bryan.’ 
Likewise, Wyld’s assignment of individual texts is unconvincing. 
If his materials showed that either i or u appeared practically to 
the exclusion of the other in a given territory, we could feel sure 
that a text having that spelling belonged to that territory (or at 
least that one of its scribes did). But when we find merely 
proportions—so many more u’s than 7’s here, not so many w’s there, 
etc.—we can feel no confidence. If the poet used both wu and 7, 
whim or chance might cause him to use a larger percentage of one 
than his county place-names show. Furthermore, by the time that 
his poem has been copied a few times his own percentage of w’s 
or 2’s will in all likelihood be entirely altered by the scribes. 
Moreover, there is nothing stable in such proportions. Some 
years ago, at the suggestion of Professor Morsbach, I tried to check 
up Pogatscher’s results for the @-é boundary by early deeds and 
other documents. I found, of course, that the same town was 
called Stratford or Stretford, Stratton or Stretton, and the pro- 
portion of spellings varied with each new set of documents. For a 
time the spelling of the name of a given place would show a certain 
proportion, but the spellings of a new set of documents would alter 
it decidedly. Such fluctuating results, it seems to me, are of little 


value, if any, in determining the provenience of documents. 


1 Anglia, XXIII, 302. See the criticism by O. Ritter, Anglia, XX XVII, 269. 
2See his Studies in the Dialects of the Kentish Charters, etc., especially Parts II 
and IIT. 
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Finally, Professor Wyld is unable to make his results agree 
with the facts which localize a few of our texts. For example, he 
says: “The later Myre and Audelay might be placed, the former 
in Lancs, the latter in Derbyshire, if we take the proportion of 
u- to i- forms as a test. .... If we place M and A in Shropshire, 
the number of 7- forms which they show is more difficult to explain ”’— 
a remarkable statement, considering the fact that the manuscript 
of the Festial calls Myre a canon of Lulshull, Shropshire, and that 
this is confirmed by his writing of Alkmund, patron of Lulshull!! 
Audelay likewise is said to have been chaplain in the cloister of 
Haghman, Shropshire. Similarly Wyld’s place-name results do not 
agree with the exterior evidence as to St. Editha. He says: ‘The 
proportion of 2’s is far larger than in the Pl. N. forms, but this may 
no doubt be accounted for, either by the spread of the Devonshire 
unrounded type,’ etc. Obviously if we must seek explanations, 
the localization according to his results can be of little value. His 
assignment of the Alliterative Poems and William of Palerne to 
Derby does not even agree with his facts. The Derby place-names 
show twice as many u spellings as 7 spellings; the Alliterative Poems 
show twice as many 7 as u spellings!® 

Thus Professor Wyld’s study (the only real attempt to connect 
the poems with a definite locality since Dr. Morris’) fails. The 


1 See Wells, Manual, p. 301. 2P. 146. 

* Derby place-names, 256 u: 121 i. Alliterative Poems: different words, 19 u: 
37 i (y); total occurrences, 38 u: 111 i (y). The last set of figures is not complete, 
for Mr. Wyld does not refer to all instances of i spelling but puts “‘etc."’ after giving a 
considerable number of spellings. He does give all u spellings. (At least there is no 
**etc."" used in them.) 

As to William of Palerne the reader should recall the definite interior evidence 
for Gloucester. 

Professor Wyld does not locate GGK. Hesays: ‘I did not include Piers Plowman, 
or the Brut, as the dialect of these texts differs from the other W. Midl. texts in having 
a considerable number of y for the specifically W.S. 7, earlier ie (from ¢a-i). For the 
same reason I did not include Gawain; the dialect is distinctly different from that of 
the Alliterative Poems.’’ I am not sure whether he means that GGK is excluded for 
the same reason as Piers the Plowman and Brut or for other dialectal reasons. Knigge’s 
careful study did not show more y's corresponding to W.S. y ( =ie) in GGK than in the 
Alliterative Poems, and the proportion of i's, u’s, and e’s from y =u! i, j, isthe same 
in GGK as in them. There are of course dialectic differences between GGK and the 
Alliterative Poems, or individual members of that group (some pointed out by Knigge, 
some not), but I have found none which seem to me sure indication of difference in 
dialect of the authors. In his work on ‘“Guttural Sounds in English"’ (Trans. Phil. 
Soc. London, XXXI, 163-64) Professor Wyld refers to GGK as “‘ North 1366,"’ to the 
Alliterative Poems as ‘‘ Lancs. 1360."' It is to be hoped that he will publish his evidence 
on this point soon. 
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poems may be from the West Midland, but no significant evidence 
has yet been given to prove that location. When we stop to con- 
sider the facts, we must be astonished that the opinion of West 
Midland location for these documents has been so long unchallenged, 
especially when we observe that these texts do not resemble the 
documents whose provenience in the West is established by definite 
evidence. The only documents that we can assign through direct 
evidence to the West Midland are Myrec’s and Audelay’s works and 
William of Palerne. The Earliest Complete English Prose Psalter, 
which in language resembles Myre and Audelay, not the Alliterative 
Poems, is generally ascribed to that locality on linguistic evidence.” 
Of these Morsbach practically rejects William of Palerne because 
of its dialect mixture.* Comparison of Myre and Audelay with the 
alliterative poems shows marked differences in dialect. To use one 
of the most obvious of criteria, the present inflection of the verb, 
we find in Myre (and in the Psalter) -e, -est, eth, e(n). Audelay 
has the same forms, and in addition some second and third singulars 
in -es. He is later, of course, and perhaps his occasional use of 
those forms is evidence of the movement which spread them widely 
over the modern Midland district. This is all that we know about 
the present inflection in the West Midland; the forms are the same 
as those in the East. Yet in these poems the forms in -es have been 
regarded as typically West Midland! 

Why, then, has this localization lasted so long? Its acceptance 
has probably depended not upon linguistic evidence but upon other 
facts. These poems are in meter and general appearance (vocabu- 
lary, spelling, etc.) extremely unlike the works of Chaucer or Robert 
of Brunne, Lajamon, or any of the prose writers whose provenience 
we know. Indeed their language seems to correspond to no known 
dialect. Hence the scholar tends to place them at some spot where 


1 Boerner has made the suggestion that the feminine pronoun ho is a mark of West 
Midland. It is a fact that in the modern dialect of the West Midland the feminine 
pronoun is @ See Boerner, Die Sprache Robert Mannings of Brunne, pp. 216-17, and 
Wright, Dialect Grammar, p. 273. But other Middle English documents have forms 
which, though spelt somewhat differently, may equal ho. See New English Dictionary. 
This is really the best evidence of West Midland localization yet given, but one detail 
based wholly on modern dialect can hardly be convincing. 

2 Morsbach, M. e. Gram., p. 9; Biilbring’s edition of the Psalter, E.E.T.S. 
8 See also Kaluza, Engl. St., X, 294. 
4 See the quotation from Morsbach-above, p. 2. 
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we have no dialectal remains. We have documents from the center 
and east of North England, from East Midland, and various parts 
of the South, but nothing from the West country north of Shropshire 
and Herefordshire. As the poems certainly possess Northern 
features, it seems not illogical to locate them in the Northwest. 
Moreover, such an arrangement places nearly the whole body of 
alliterative verse in a corner of England, leaving Piers the Plowman 
for a neighboring county and a few scattered examples elsewhere. 
The advantage of this grouping is that it agrees with a subconscious 
view that a movement or “school” was responsible for the revival 
of alliterative verse. Finally, the scenery of some of the poems 
suggests a western location. This is particularly true of the Awntyrs 
of Arthure, but it should be noted that the location there is the 
northern part of Cumberland. It is certainly clear that the author 
knew Cumberland and the southwestern part of Scotland.' For 
this reason, Wells says it was probably composed near Carlisle,? 
but the customary opinion is that it was produced in Lancashire.* 
The trouble with the former statement, from the point of view of 
the dialect scholar, is that the language of the poem does not seem 
so Northern as this localization would imply. 

Similarly, the description of Gawain’s winter journey is generally 
connected with the West country, but there is nothing surely local 
in it until 1. 697. Then we are told that he went into North Wales, 
holding Anglesey upon his left and faring 


ouer be forde3 by be for-londe; 
Ouer at be Holy-Hede, til he hade eft bonk 
In be wyldernesse of Wyrale. 
Professor Chambers has pointed out the impossibility of this feat 
and suggested that “‘Holy-Hede”’ is a scribal mistake for Holy 
Well.* That is entirely reasonable, but on the other hand the 
author may have made the mistake. If he did, of course he shows 
the vagueness of his knowledge of the West. If he did not, he 
1 See Robson's Three Metrical Romances, Camden Society, pp. xiv—xvi. 
2 Manual, p. 61. 
* See the quotation from Morris above, p. 4, and Schofield, English Literature from 
the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, p. 218. Mr. Bradley has a theory that ‘the local 


knowledge of Cumberland which appears in the Auntyrs may be due”’ to an adapter, 
who turned the poem from West Midland into Northern (Athenaeum, August 12, 1901). 


4 Modern Language Review, II (1906-7), 167. 
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knew the West, but that is no proof that he wrote there. In view 
of the weakness of even the last-mentioned type of evidence, it is 
apparent that the localization in the West is not justified. We 
ought, therefore, to consider the question as still open and look at 
the facts in an unprejudiced way. 

In the pages that follow I am not attempting to locate GGK 
and the other poems with any definiteness as Morris, Jordan, and 
Wyld have tried to do, because with our present knowledge of Middle 
English dialects, I do not believe it possible to do so.' It is time 
for us to realize that exact location of Middle English documents on 
linguistic grounds only is impossible. As Professor Kittredge says: 

For (may one dare to whisper it?) Middle English dialectology is not 
by any means reducible, in the present state of our knowledge, to any such 
hard and fast scheme as one might suppose from the confident little treatises 
that appear from time to time from aspirants for academic honours. There 
has been too much cocksureness in assigning this, that, or the other docu- 
ment to the southwest corner of the northeast Midland district, or in declar- 
ing that a writer must have been born five or six miles from Lichfield and 
passed some of his maturer years in the outskirts of Warwick ... .? 


When one considers the. small number of documents we possess 
that can be located with certainty, and the vast spaces of country 
about whose speech we know nothing, one must recognize the folly 
of attempts at exact localization. The problem is still more com- 
plicated by the fact that our best records of the speech of particular 
places show remarkable dialectal mixture. Probably the dialect of 
any county of fourteenth-century England was much more mixed 
than we commonly suppose. Distances were small; travel on the 
part of pilgrims and merchants extensive; the countryman attended 
markets and fairs; craftsmen might move to places where there 
was special demand for their services; the friars and other migratory 
ecclesiastics were constantly going and coming. Documents which 
most nearly express the actual speech of localities and have probably 
suffered least alteration by scribes, like the reports of the Norfolk 
guilds and even at a much earlier time the proclamation of Henry ITI, 

1 Of course we can classify documents loosely as Northern, Midland, or Southern. 
I mean that in most cases we cannot ascribe a work to a particular locality in one of 


those districts. 
2 Congress of Arts and Sciences III (1906), 226. 
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show extraordinary dialect mixture. Furthermore, it is at present 
usually impossible to separate the dialect of scribes from that of 
authors. Finally, in the case of the alliterative poems we have 
additional complication: we are dealing with sophisticated authors, 
who read French romances and Latin prose, knew courtly customs, 
certainly used archaic words and probably old-fashioned forms. 
Some of these men, perhaps most of them, knew London (e.g., 
the authors of Winner and Waster, Piers the Plowman). De Erken- 
walde celebrates a London saint. The writers of these poems pre- 
ferred not to use the speech of the capital, but instead used a language 
which had for its basis perhaps some particular dialect (which was 
possibly traditionally associated with alliterative verse), altering 
it probably in the direction of their own native dialect. So, for 
instance, the extraordinary mixture of William of Palerne may be 
due to the attempt of a Southern man to use a Northern dialect.’ 

Considering all these facts, we must be satisfied with vague 
results—certainly a better thing than to cheat ourselves by pretending 
to know more than we actually do. My aim throughout the 
remainder of this article, therefore, will be merely to examine the 
most clearly substantiated data that we have on the dialects, to 
note correspondences with the linguistic facts of GGK, and to deter- 
mine what conclusion can be reached on a basis of real fact. 

Now the general features of the dialect of GGK and the Allitera- 
tive Poems (to which I am from this point limiting myself) are: 
(1) inflections in the main like those we find in the North, (2) pho- 
nology largely Midland. By (1) I mean, for example, the present 
inflection of the verb,? the present participle ending in -ande, the 
lack of y- in the past participles or other verbal forms, the lack of 
many weak nouns.’ As to (2), one needs only read a bit of Rolle’s 
prose to see the differences in phonology. O.E. a in most cases is 
written o and it is rimed with lengthened short 0;‘ in the verb to be, 

1 Merely a suggestion, of course. The mixture may be due to scribal alterations. 

* For this see p. 3 above. 

* The uncertainty of final -e is in a way a matter of inflection as well as of phonology; 
the -e is established in GGK, 1. 415, for sope: to pe, and in Il. 2353, 2355. But compare 
1. 278 to fy3t, riming with kny3t, 1766; gode (plural) riming with stod (singular). 

* Knigge presents the facts well (Die Sprache des Dichters vom Sir Gawain, etc., 


pp. 31-32). Within the line he finds ‘wir haben weniger a- Formen als wir nach den 
Reimen hitten erwarten kinnen,"’ and concludes therefore that the scribe was from 
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are appears instead of ere, is instead of es. As noun or verb ending 
we have -es, not is or ys; we find schal instead of sal, etc. There 
are other peculiarities, of course, especially the -y- of second weak 
and French verbs; but in the main the distinction holds true. 

The question then becomes: Can we find a mixture of Northern 
and Midland similar to the one found in GGK in any definitely 
localized document? Such a mixture does in fact occur in the 
North Midland generally. So far as one can judge from the few 
texts which state definitely their location, it occurs all along the 
border between the Northern and Midland dialects.' 

Among the most valuable of the documents we have are the 
returns of the Norfolk guilds. These have certain unique advan- 
tages: they are dated definitely in 1389; they are original docu- 
ments, uncopied; they were presumably drawn up by unsophisticated 
writers whose effort was simply to express themselves. These 
reports show a remarkable variety of forms. The present parti- 
ciple for example ends in -and(e), end(e), -yng(e).2_ The first and 
second person singular present indicative are not found. The 
third person ends in -th(e), tj, t, 3, and s.* Of these s is decidedly 
less frequent than the others (all of which mean th), but in some of 
the reports it is found almost exclusively. The plural present 


a more Southern locality than the poet. This seems to me an unfounded judgment. 
The poet certainly wrote in a locality not far from Northern dialect speakers. He 
knew the pronunciation mare as well as more, and when he found it convenient used 
the former. Arguments based on proportions are valueless. See Professor Osgood's 
edition of Pearl, pp. xii, xiii. A sufficient explanation of the smaller number of a's 
within the line would be that the author had no need to use them there. 

Morsbach, however, says: ‘‘In der heimat des dichters a gegolten hat''( M. e. Gram., 
paragraph 135, A9). His judgment is based on the forms técz (Pearl, 1. 513), 
and t6 (GGK, 1. 1671) notin rime. Osgood derives the former from O.E. téon (not, as 
Morsbach does, from tacan); the same etymology will serve for GGK, 1. 1671, and 
perhaps for the more difficult tone GGK, 1. 2159 (riming with one and grone) which 
Morsbach seems not to have noticed, though he discusses the same form in Ipomadon 
A in the same paragraph. 

1 As long ago as 1893, Brandl recognized the existence of such a mixed dialect 
(Paul's Grundriss,! II, 612). He does not, of course, associate the alliterative romances 
with this district. 

2E. Schultz: Die Sprache der ** English Guilds,’ pp. 36,38. On the spread of -ande 
in the East Midland see Dibelius, Anglia, XXIV, 255. He finds it in Capgrave, a Suffolk 
will of 1482, Norfolk documents, and the Paston Letters. 

3 Not mentioned by Schultz, but see entre3, English Guilds, E.E.T.S., p. 54. For 
the other forms see Schultz, pp. 37, 39. Schultz shows on pp. 27-28 that 3 in these end- 
ings stands for ». It must be noticed, however, that at least once 3 is used for : in the 
plural noun Couenante3,(English Guilds, E.E.T.S., p. 109). Perhaps the form entrej 
cited above stands for entres. 
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indicative ends in -en, or -e, -th, t3, or s, the first two being much the 
most frequent.! 

One French verb, fail, shows forms in 7 like those found occa- 
sionally in the Alliterative Poems and GGK.*? Schal, not sal, is the 
common form. Of the pronouns, the nominative singular feminine 
does not occur. The plural nominative is generally ei, but some- 
times he, genitive plural here, dative plural hem (Schultz, p. 33). 

The phonology is prevailingly Midland. O.E. @ >6 (Schultz, 
p. 13), y>z (y), seldom e, u (in furst, frust) (Schultz, p. 11), his weak, 
and in the combination hw (frequently written qu) it seems to have 
been silent, as in the Alliterative Poems (Schultz, p. 25). 

In Norfolk, then, we have in general Midland phonology and 
mixed Midland and Northern verbal endings. There is too large 
a Midland element in these endings to make it likely that GGK 
was written in Norfolk, and details of phonology like the u spellings 
for O.E. y do not agree. It is to be noted, however, that a literary 
artist might possibly elect to use the Northern endings in this mix- 
ture in order to have his language more unified or because he found 
those endings in use in other poems; most of the grammatical 
peculiarities of GGK and the Alliterative Poems existed in Norfolk 
ready to hand.’ 

Robert Manning, who wrote his first work early in the fourteenth 
century, can be localized in Lincolnshire. Of course no autograph 
manuscript of his is extant, and, as Boerner has shown, the two 
main works in their present form display dialect differences. These 
may be due, as Boerner thinks, to alterations in Robert’s own 
speech‘ or to changes made by scribes. The present participle ends 
in -ing (-yng) and -and in the proportion of 3:1. The second singular 
present indicative within the line and in self-rime ends in -est (-yst). 
In rime it is found only in a few cases; there -es (ys) occurs almost 
always (“fest stets”’).° For the third singular -es is without excep- 


1 Schultz, op. cit., pp. 37, 39. For the endings of GGK see p. 3. 

? E.E.T.S., pp. 30, 43, 72, 97, 103. 

+I have not considered it necessary to discuss Furnivall's criteria for Norfolk dialect 
(The Macro Plays, E.E.T.S., p. xxxv), as they apply to the fifteenth century. The 
use of z for sh is purely scribal; qu for wh appears in the Alliterative Poems; w is written 
for vin Pearl. 
* Die Sprache Robert Mannings of Brunne, etc., p. 11. 
+ Boerner, p. 221. 
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tion established in rime, but the scribe of Handlyng Synne has 
frequently substituted -eth for it.1 The plural ends in -e, -en, -, 
-es, or ys, the last two rarely. In one case the -2 of the O.E. second 
weak verbs is retained and established by rime, wanye (Boerner, 
p. 218). Among the pronouns sche is established by rime, but 
scho also occurs within the line. In the nominative plural Sez 
appears in rime, ha occasionally within the line. In the dative 
hem is usual, but hom occurs once in rime (Boerner, pp. 216-17) 
O.E. & appears both as o and a (Boerner, p. 210.) 

Though Havelok has not been so certainly located as the docu- 
ments hitherto considered and its manuscript gives a corrupt text, 
it presumably comes from Lincoln. Its verbal forms agree with 
Robert Manning’s, e.g., though -est, e occur, -es is more common in 
both cases and is established by rime. The most common present 
participle ending, however, is -inde.? 

The Towneley Plays, if they are derived from Wakefield, ought 
also to be considered. Their language seems never to have been 
thoroughly studied. A cursory reading, however, shows most of 
the peculiarities we have noticed: present participle in -and; second 
and third singular present indicative in -es, -ys, -is; the plural 
generally without ending but occasionally like the singular; O.E. 
a> 6 generally, but sometimes appears as a. 

From these evidences it is clear that in the North Midland we 
find a verbal flexion similar to that in GGK and the Alliterative 
Poems, and in general a Midland phonology with occasional Northern 
admixture, as in those poems. Of course there are plenty of differ- 
ences in detail, and it is not suggested that the poems were written 
in exactly the same place as any of the documents just discussed. 
Indeed, the resemblances are only in certain larger features and cannot 
be traced in all fine details, and my purpose in showing them is 
merely to make clear that a mixture of Northern and Midland, 
in some respects like that of the romances, does occur on the border 
between those dialects. The reader accustomed to the thorough 
and exact analyses of monographs on language may be shocked 
by the use of such rough criteria. But he should remember that 


1 Boerner, p. 223. 
2 See Skeat’s edition, 1902, pp. xx—xxiii. 
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no such similarities between the Alliterative Poems and any Western 
texts have ever been shown. Until some evidence which does 
connect with the West is produced, we are therefore justified only 
in saying that these are North Midland documents. All along 
the border between the North and the Midland there were doubtless 
many speech districts showing variant mixture. For most of these 
we have no evidence; but we do know that several of them show 
general resemblances to the language of GGK and the Alliterative 
Poems, and it is reasonable to suppose that in one of them the poems 
were written. That spot may have been in the Northwest Midland 
(though we know nothing whatever of speech conditions there), 
but it may as well have been in the North Central or Northeast 
Midland. It should be noted in this connection that of the allitera- 
tive poetry which is localized (e.g., the York plays and Rolle) 
most is Northern. Finally, the conclusion that the North was the 
field of alliterative poetry agrees with the implication in Chaucer’s 
Parson’s remark. He did not say he was an Eastern man, but— 

I am a southren man, 

I kan not geeste “rum, ram, ruf’’ by lettre.' 

These, then, are the results of the foregoing study: (1) There 
is no good evidence to connect alliterative romances with the West; 
their language should not be called West Midland; and (2) until 
new facts are found the only safe statement of the location of these 
poems is that they were probably written in some place which 
possessed a mixed Northern and Midland dialect. 


JAMES Root HULBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 As to the other alliterative romances, I see no reason why we should not accept 
the plain indication that William of Palerne was written in Gloucester. The incon- 
sistent conglomeration of dialect forms in it may be due: (1) to scribes; or (2) to the 
author's imitation of the more Northerly dialect which may have been found in romances 
no longer extant. If we could be sure that scribes have not greatly altered the language 
of the other documents, we might locate Alexander A and B with William, or in some 
neighboring county, The Awntyrs off Arthure somewhere north of the place in which 
the poems in Nero AX were written, and The Destruction of Troy, The Wars of Alexander, 
and Morte Arthure still further north. But that is decidedly speculative. In any case 
the bulk of alliterative verse (aside from Piers the Plowman) seems to belong in the 
North and North Midland. with only occasional pieces like William of Palerne and the 
Chevalere Assigne deriving from Southern localities. 


























FROM LE MISANTHROPE TO LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE 


In a former paper,! a study of the significance of those verses of 
Don Garcie which Moliére utilized in le Misanthrope led to an inves- 
tigation of the intervening plays with reference to their subjective 
elements, particularly allusions to the dramatist’s wife and their 
domestic affairs. There appeared to be evidence of a change of 
attitude on the part of the poet from the period of Don Garcie, in 
which the heroine is depicted as innocent and sympathetic, to that 
of le Misanthrope, in which the heroine, in a similar situation, is 
proven guilty of faithlessness and deceit. Intervening plays seemed 
to offer traces of a gradual change, corresponding, in a way, to the 
vicissitudes of the author’s home life. The conclusion was reached 
that while such subjective evidence could not be decisive, it offered 
strong support to the theory that in Céliméne, Moliére was repre- 
senting some characteristics of Armande, and that Alceste voiced 
the poet’s poignant jealousy and disappointment, while other plays 
indicated similar subjective influence. The question at once arose 
as to whether a study of the subsequent plays would bear out these 
conclusions. Such an investigation is here attempted. 

The plays have been taken up chronologically. Every endeavor 
has been made to be impartial, to be governed by the general 
spirit of the play, and by the situations or characters as a whole, 
though often it is merely some single trait or incident which appears 
illuminating. 

In le Médecin malgré lui (August 6, 1666) which immediately 
follows le Misanthrope, the relations between Sganarelle and Martine 
are so far from amiable that the worthy couple come to blows, and 
Martine would take vengeance on her husband’s honor—if she 
thought he would feel it. Jacqueline is on about the same terms 
with Lucas, who is justly annoyed by the attentions Sganarelle pays 
to Jacqueline. The latter, however, complains of her husband’s 
jealousy and would not object to a good chance to “get even” 

1** Don Garcie and le Misanthrope,"’ Modern Philology, XVI, 129 ff. 
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with him. Apart from this very cynical view of conjugal felicity, 
there appears to be nothing which might reasonably be interpreted 
as an allusion to the poet’s unhappy married life. 

The two acts of the unfinished pastoral, Mélicerte (Decem- 
ber, 1666) follow more nearly the conventional form of this genre 
than do Moliére’s other plays, and apparently contain no reference 
to the author’s domestic affairs. The tone is that of innocent, con- 
fiding young love. The only discordant note is the warning advice 
left by Mélicerte’s mother, before her death: 

Ma fille, songe 4 toi; l’amour aux jeunes cceurs 

Se présente toujours entouré de douceurs. 

D’abord il n’offre aux yeux que choses agréables; 

Mais il traine aprés lui des troubles effroyables; 


Et si tu veux passer tes jours dans quelque paix, 
Toujours, comme d’un mal, défends-toi de ses traits [Acte II, sc. ii]. 


It would be no fairer to claim this as the true opinion of the 
poet, than to maintain that under the influence of his fondness for 
his precocious young actor, Baron, the charming young Myrtil of 
the play, the author felt his own former faith in love revive. The 
general impression left by the dialogues of the lovers accords better 
with the latter view. 

The Pastorale comique, which was presented during the same 
festival (the “Ballet des Muses,”’ which lasted for several months), 
in its few speeches, songs, and brief indications of actors in the 
various scenes, contains nothing which seems to have any bearing 
on this question. 

The odd one-act comedy entitled le Sicilien, which reminds one 
of l’Ecole des maris, of le Malade imaginaire, and of Beaumarchais’ 
le Barbier de Séville, but yet has no great resemblance to any of 
them, was presented during the same féte (February, 1667). It 
interests us as presenting Moliére again playing the rdéle of a jealous 
prospective bridegroom, outwitted by his rival and his closely 
guarded slave-girl, with whom we sympathize in her escape from 
her tyrannous old lover. Don Pédre is made not wholly ridiculous. 
His part does not seem to offer the opportunity for comic effect 
possessed by that of Hali, the ingenious slave of the successful lover, 
and one is a little puzzled to explain Moliére’s choice of the rdéle 
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for himself, except that it was the principal one. His wife had 
only the second female part,' the first being taken by Mlle de Brie. 
Hence she does not represent the oppressed, resentful slave-girl, 
who so ill requites her owner’s jealous affection and desire to marry 
her, but is only an instrument to aid in freeing her and in adminis- 
tering a rebuke to the distrustful old man. One can hardly bring 
oneself to believe that even Moliére could have had the courage to 
flout so unmercifully the jealous temperament which he himself 
possessed, though Don Pédre is objectionable only in this one 
characteristic. 

That our poet was capable, however, of this pitiless, almost 
cruel searching of his own heart, of laying bare with startling accuracy 
those hidden failings in the depths of man’s soul which lend them- 
selves to mockery, we know from le Malade imaginaire. In the 
writer who could compose the speeches of both Don Pédre and 
Isidore we seem to catch another trace of that inconsistency which 
the author found in his own passion. His reason admitted the 
folly of Don Pédre’s methods and mocked at them, but his heart 
demanded that his wife give up everything for him, though he 
realized that it is but a natural instinct for a woman to seek to 
inspire admiration and love. Would not these be the sentiments of 
le Misanthrope, after the first revolt is over and he has gained a little 
calmer view of life? Do we not find the same mingled strain of 
protest and of yielding to overmastering passion in several plays ?? 

The following lines from le Sicilien are suggestive for comparison 
with the attitude toward jealousy elsewhere (sc. vii): 

Isidore: A quoi bon de dissimuler? Quelque mine qu’on fasse, on est 
toujours bien aise d’étre aimée. Ces hommages 4 nos appas ne sont jamais 
pour nous déplaire. Quoi qu’on en puisse dire, la grande ambition des 
femmes est, croyez-moi, d’inspirer de l’amour. Tous les soins qu’elles 
prennent ne sont que pour cela; et l’on n’en voit point de si fiére qui ne 
s’applaudisse en son cceur des conquétes que font ses yeux. 


1 This is perhaps due to her angry outburst during which she slaps the thirteen- 
year-old Baron, causing him to leave the troupe and break up the comedy-ballet, Mélicerte, 
presented during the same festival. 

2 Schneegans, in his discussion of l’'Ecole des femmes (Moliére, p. 89) advances a 
similar view, explaining that the poet must express his inmost feelings, at least uncon- 
sciously, and must not be blamed for so doing, even though he mention matters which 
family pride would ordinarily suppress. 
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Don Pédre: Chacun aime A sa guise, et ce n’est pas la ma méthode. Je 
serai fort ravi qu’on ne vous trouve point si belle, et vous m’obligerez de 
n’affecter point tant de la paraitre 4 d’autres yeux. 

Isidore: Quoi! jaloux de ces choses-la ? 

Don Pédre: Oui, jaloux de ces choses-l4; mais jaloux commé un tigre, 
et, si vous voulez, comme un diable. Mon amour vous veut toute 4 moi. 
Sa délicatesse s’offense d’un souris, d’un regard qu’on vous peut arracher; 
et tous les soins qu’on me voit prendre ne sont que pour fermer tout accés aux 
galants, et m’assurer la possession d’un coeur dont je ne puis souffrir qu’on 
me vole la moindre chose. 


Don Pédre: Si bien done que si quelqu’un vous en contait, il vous trou- 
verait disposée 4 recevoir ses voeux ? 
And se. xx: 

Don Pédre: Comment! que veut dire cela? 

Zaide' (sans voile): Ce que cela veut dire? Qu’un jaloux est un monstre 
hai de tout le monde, et qu’il n’y a personne qui ne soit ravi de lui nuire, 
n’y efit-il point d’autre intérét; que toutes les serrures et les verrous du 
monde ne retiennent point les personnes, et que c’est le coeur qu’il faut 
arréter par la douceur et par la complaisance; qu ‘Isidore est entre les 
mains du cavalier qu’elle aime, et que vous étes pris pour dupe.’ 

Amphitryon (January 13, 1668) has been cited as a play in 
which Moliére, basely subservient to the pleasure of the king, 
presented the latter’s liaison with Mme de Montespan in sympathetic 
colors, arguing that “un partage avec Jupiter n’a rien du tout qui 
déshonore.”’ Such an abhorrent point of view would not harmonize 
with the ideas of the poet as we have seen them developed: it is 
justly refuted by Rigal* from the evidence of the play itself. The 
concluding speeches imply on the part of Amphitryon a yielding to 
superior power, but no admission of its justice. The worst that can 
be said is that the whole treatment is in a very flippant tone, which 
is perhaps necessary to make the theme comic. Aleméne remains 
wholly loyal and virtuous, in spite of her infidelity toward her 
husband, which not only is entirely involuntary, but even redounds 
to her glory, since Jupiter announces that he could not have won 
her favor save by assuming the appearance of her husband. Amphi- 

1 Played by Armande. 


? These same sentiments are found in l’ Ecole des maris and in l’Ecole des femmes. 
+See his Moliére, I1, 134 ff. 
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tryon exhibits the feelings of outraged honor and jealous rage which 
would be expected, complicated by the astonishment caused by 
the supernatural element involved. 

Perhaps consistency would require us to explain the significance 
attached to the conversation, at the end of Act I, between Mercury, 
under the guise of Sosie, and Cléanthis, the wife of the latter, in 
which the god makes sport of her, and, like the husband in the old 
farce, would prefer to see her less virtuous and more agreeable. The 
explanation I would find in the reminiscence of the farce, and 
the certain comic effect of such an unusual point of view. The 
sentiments expressed by Aleméne with respect to jealousy are more 
reasonable, and more like those of Elvire of Don Garcie, when she 
was finally convinced that her lover’s jealous passion was really a 
disease. They accord also with the idea, which the author has 
previously developed, of the contest between reason and passion, 
or sentiment. 

Amphitryon, Act II, se. vi: 

La jalousie a des impressions 

Dont bien souvent la force nous entraine; 

Et l’Ame la plus sage, en ces occasions, 

Sans doute avec assez de peine 

Répond de ses émotions. 

L’emportement d’un cceur qui peut s’étre abusé 
A de quoi ramener une 4me qu’il offense; 

Et, dans l’amour qui lui donne naissance 

Il trouve au moins, malgré toute sa violence, 
Des raisons pour étre excusé; 

De semblables transports contre un ressentiment 
Pour défense toujours ont ce qui les fait naftre; 
Et l’on donne grace aisément 

A ce dont on n’est pas le maitre. 

And Act III, se. vii: 

De semblables erreurs, quelque jour qu’on leur donne, 
Touchent des endroits délicats; 

Et la raison bien souvent les pardonne, 

Que l’honneur et |’amour ne les pardonnent pas.! 


1 Perhaps someone may wish to quote in this connection the monologue of Amphi- 
tryon, Act III, sc. iii, debating whether or not he should make his disgrace public, and 
may feel that the conclusion of the author is that expressed by Sosie in the last two lines 
of the play: 


Sur de telles affaires toujours 
Le meilleur est de ne rien dire. 
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The comment of Professor Lefranc is worthy of quotation: 

Avec cela nous devons noter la tendance de plus en plus Apre qui carac- 
térise des piéces comme le Misanthrope, Amphitryon, George Dandin, l’ Avare, 
M. de Pourceaugnac. Ce n’est plus la satire d’une classe ou d’un groupe 
d’hommes: précieuses, hypocrites, médecins ou marquis. Moliére dirige, 
maintenant, ses traits contre l’humanité en général, contre la vie sociale, 
contre les vices des hommes. C’est la conséquence de ses nombreux déboires, 
et elle est trés sensible.! 

I seem to detect an inclination on the part of Moliére to condone, 
at least from the standpoint of reason, some of these failings: he 
looks upon them with the eyes of Philinte who sees in them vices 
inseparable from human nature, while emotionally he rises against 
them. He is inclined to greater tolerance toward the person, while 
still hating the vice. Is it his love which is producing this change, 
and leading him unwillingly toward a spirit of reconciliation ? 

When one compares the play next in order, George Dandin 
(July 18, 1668, Versailles), with the farce, la Jalousie du barbouillé, 
probably written in the provinces, one is at once struck by the 
difference in tone. The first is a mere dramatization of an incident 
(the husband is enticed from the house by the wife whom he has 
locked out) with the addition of the consultation with the doctor, a 
little farcical dialogue with the wife and her father, and some horse- 
play. One’s sympathies are not aroused in the least by the Barbou- 
illé’s misfortunes. There is no bitterness, no feeling of injustice: there 
is only the same picture of woman’s wiles as that offered by the old 
fabliaux, coarse, disrespectful, indecent in parts. It lacks altogether 
the social satire on the clash of classes, the idea of mésalliance, 
found in George Dandin. It is merely the conventional unhappy 
match in which the girl has been married, against her will, to the 

rich suitor favored by her father. George Dandin is more than the 
burlesque type of the jealous man: we are made to feel the tragedy 

1A. Lefranc, Revue des cours et conf., XVII (1909), 198. Compare with the views 
expressed above the theory of Becker, ‘‘H. Schneegans zur Erwiderung,"’ Zeitschr. fir 
vergl. Litteraturgesch., XVI (1906), 194-22!. He considers that all of the plays from 
les Précieuses ridicules to le Misanthrope should be regarded as presenting connected 
phases of an inner evolution, in which the ideas are continually more profound, due 
rather to the progress of inspiration than to chance reading or personal experiences, 
He attempts to prove, also, that Grimarest's Histoire de M. de Moliére, and la Fameuse 
Comédienne, which have furnished much of the evidence for the domestic unhappiness 
of Moliére, are both entirely unreliable; that the first based much of its information 


on the latter, in the composition of which he thinks Baron probably had a hand out of 
vindictiveness toward Armande. 
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of his impotence in the face of his wife’s infidelity and his knowledge 
of it. It is to be noted, however, that in his case it is not so much 
real love for his wife which causes his distress, as in other of Moliére’s 
plays,' as it is resentment at fate and at the way the noble father- 
and mother-in-law impose upon him and overawe him. 

One would say that this represents a mood in which the author’s 
bitterness was uppermost, in so far as his thoughts of his wife were 
concerned. The husband is ridiculous, we are annoyed that he is 
so cowardly; yet the modern spectator feels no sympathy for the 
wife, and one can hardly believe that the audience of Moliére’s day 
could have done so, or that the author intended that any should be 
felt. This is unusual, as I think I have shown. Even in le Misan- 
thrope, the reader can see some explanation of Céliméne’s protest 
against Alceste’s manner and of her unwillingness to marry him, 
though he may not justify her; in George Dandin even the fact 
that Angélique was married against her will, a procedure the folly 
of which Moliére always tried to bring out, does not suffice to excuse 
her in our eyes.’ 

For l’Avare (September 9, 1668), which follows George Dandin, 
we can advance no direct similarity with the facts of the author’s 
life, nor any reference to his relations with Armande. Moliére 
does allude to his own physical infirmity when Harpagon is vaunt- 
ing his sturdiness to Frosine, and one may note that here, as in 
most of his plays, the old man in love is made ridiculous, and the 
sympathy of the spectator, or reader, is with the girl who objects to 
marrying him.’ One cannot feel, however, that Moliére attributed 
to Harpagon any other of his own characteristics than the cough, 
or that he felt that a similar aversion would apply to himself. More- 
over, his age would not correspond with that of Harpagon by fourteen 
years.’ The supposition that in the miser he is caricaturing traits 

1 Cf. Arnolphe of l' Ecole des femmes and Alceste of le Misanthrope. 

2 Schneegans, ‘‘Moliéres Subjektivismus,’’ Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Litteraturgesch., thinks 
it characteristic that both of Moliére’s comedies in which the infidelity of a wife is brought 
on the stage fall within the period in which he and his wife were separated: Amphitryon, 
Jan. 16, 1668; George Dandin, July 18,1668. ‘‘Isit chance?’’ heasks. Or does the poet 
seize atheme neartohim? There is a pessimistic basis in spite of their gayety. L’Avare, 
Sept. 9, 1668, belongs to the same period. 

I do not think that the following lines allude directly to Moliére’s own experiences, 
though they are in the tone he so often adopts: ‘‘ Mais Frosine, il y a encore une chose 
qui m’inquiéte. La fille est jeune, comme tu vois; les jeunes gens, d’ordinaire, n'aiment 
que leurs semblables, et ne cherchent que leur compagnie; j'ai peur qu'un homme de 


mon 4ge ne soit pas de son gofit, et que cela ne vienne 4 produire chez moi certains 
petits désordres qui ne m’accommoderaient pas.’’—{Act IT, sc. vi.] 
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of his own father seems likewise without foundation, though I do 
not believe that the dramatist would have hesitated to use such 
material had it suited his purpose; he would have dissembled it 
under his usual disguise of accompanying characteristics not to be 
found in the original. With such precautions he should not be 
criticized as lacking in filial duty and respect.’ 

It should be observed, however, that the underlying theme of 
l’Avare is tragic, as has been frequently brought out,? and this side 
of the picture reappears, in spite of the remarkably successful efforts 
of the author to emphasize the comic side. In this respect it is 
similar to George Dandin, though every reader will, I think, carry 
away a much more painful impression from that play than from 
V’Avare. In this play such punishment as Harpagon receives is 
richly deserved, but we cannot imagine that he is greatly disturbed 
by the fortunes of his family after he gets his money back. This 
very insensibility to all things except those affecting his purse is 
part of the real tragedy of the play. In George Dandin, the penalty 
appears unmerited, the suffering more real and hopeless. There is 
more sincerity when the hero gives vent to his emotions; there is 
more intimate personal comprehension and sympathy. Is the 
explanation of this difference to be found, in part at least, in the 
author’s keener comprehension of the passion of jealousy, and in 
the fact that in the first of these pieces he was venting his own 
hopeless disappointment, and, having done so, took up again the 
broader field of general satire, putting aside the problems which 
would bring his mind upon his own sorrows? Perhaps his anger 
against Armande had even cooled so far that he was again willing 
to admit the unreasonableness of expecting a young girl to love a 
man so much her elder. 

It is immaterial whether or not he was already at work on l’Avare 
before the presentation of George Dandin, as Rigal assumes, or com- 
pleted it as a hasty patchwork from various sources after the pro- 
duction of the other play. In either case George Dandin would 
represent the rather cruel baring of a wound which the poet could 


1 Cf. Schneegans, Moliére, p. 192, where some similarities in the characters of Har- 
pagon and Poquelin are pointed out. 
2 See Schneegans, loc. cit., and Rigal, Moliére, II, 162. 
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no longer endure in silence, and for which he sought relief by expres- 
sion in this anonymous way, finding a kind of bitter pleasure in 
thus mocking something which was serious to him, and offering it 
to the sport of the courtiers, though in travestied form." 

There seems to be no passage of M. de Pourceaugnac (Octo- 
ber, 1669), which refers in an unmistakable way to Moliére’s domestic 
relations, though the editor of the play, in the “Grands Ecrivains” 
series, finds that the description of the patient given by the doctors 
as they diagnose his case as melancholia, tallies with the author- 
actor’s own appearance at this time as indicated by the reference, 
in Elomire hypocondre, to his “mélancolie hypocondriaque, sa 
maigreur, sa pdleur.” The editor comments as follows: 


On peut donc trouver quelques raisons de conjecturer que, dans le 
passage cité de notre piéce, Moliére, avec un singulier courage, a plaisanté 
sur sa triste figure de malade et sur ses maux trop reéls; ne les a-t-il pas 
nargués encore dans sa derniére comédie et jusqu’au jour de sa mort? Nous 
ne mettrons pas, pour cela, en doute la franchise de son rire. Il y avait 
en lui un fond de gaieté non forcée, qui défiait les assauts de la maladie. 

May he not have had like courage to jest about his moral as 
well as about his physical sufferings? This supposition is just as 
plausible as the first, and would explain many allusions in le Misan- 
thrope, George Dandin, and other plays. The tone of the play 
apparently denotes a heart free from distress, but, in the case of 
the comedian, one cannot tell. The female characters, it is worthy 
of remark, are not attractive. 

In the divertissement royal called les Amants magnifiques (Feb- 
ruary, 1670), the heroine is again an attractive figure. In her ideas 
of the honor and dignity pertaining to her rank she resembles Dofia 
Elvire of Don Garcie, but she is more sympathetic, more human, 
less artificial and pedantic. She even displays an admirable bit of 
feminine malice in embarrassing Sostrate after Clitidas has betrayed 
the former’s love for her. She also possesses good judgment and 
independence in her distrust of the astrologer and his science, and 

1Cf. Loiseleur, Les Points obscurs de la vie de Moliére (Paris, 1877), p. 327: ‘‘Le 
personnage de la coupable épouse de George Dandin, qu’il lui [Armande] fit jouer dans 
une période d’exaspération, satisfait une fois et pour toujours le faible besoin de repré- 
sailles de cette 4me indulgente et tendre. Par combien de flatteries indirectes ne racheta- 


t-il pas cette exceptionnelle satisfaction donnée & ses rancunes, et dont peut-6étre Armande, 
avec sa légéreté insoucieuse, ne s'apercut méme pas!" 
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yet she loves and honors her mother, who is depicted as shallow, 
vain, and superstitious, though more affectionate than most of 
Moliére’s mothers. In the réle of Clitidas there may be occasional 
allusions to Moliére himself in his functions of court amuser, and an 
expression of personal opinion in his opposition to the astrologer. 
One is tempted to regard the latter as a figure standing for the 
church, or for religious hypocrites. The réle of Clitidas was evi- 
dently taken by Moliére himself, and Eriphile may have been played 
by Armande. There seems to be nothing noteworthy in the relations 
of the two, but the period is one of reconciliation with Armande,' 
and this fact would explain the more sympathetic presentation of 
the heroine. 

According to accepted tradition, the description of Lucile’s 
personal characteristics in Act ITI, se. ix, of le Bourgeois gentilhomme, 
where the lover, Cléonte, has his servant point out bad qualities in 
his lady, applies to Armande who was playing that réle. It was 
not uncommon for Moliére to make such references to the actors,” 
but this would lead one to attach special meaning to such speeches 
as the following (Act. III, se. ix): 

Covielle: Elle est capricieuse autant que personne au monde. 

Cléonte: Oui, elle est capricieuse, j’en demeure d’accord, mais tout sied 
bien aux belles; on souffre tout des belles. 

Covielle: Puisque cela va comme cela, je vois bien que vous avez envie 
de l’aimer toujours. 

Cléonte: Moi? j’aimerais mieux mourir; et je vais la hair autant que 
je l’ai aimée. 

Covielle: Le moyen, si vous la trouvez si parfaite ? 

Cléonte: C’est en quoi ma vengeance sera plus éclatante, en quoi je 
veux faire mieux voir la force de mon cceur 4 la hair, 4 la quitter, toute 
belle, toute pleine d’attraits, toute aimable que je la trouve. La voici. . 


And Act III, se. x: 

Cléonte: Ah! Lucile, qu’avee un mot de votre bouche vous savez apaiser 
de choses dans mon cceur! et que facilement on se laisse persuader aux per- 
sonnes qu’on aime. 

This is the tone of part of Alceste’s complaint in le Misanthrope, 
and is to be found in other plays. It is to be observed that all of 


1 Cf. Schneegans, Moliére, but also Chatfield-Taylor, Moliére, a Biography, p. 417. 
2 Cf. Jodelet in les Précieuses ridicules; the limp of the actor Béjart, and Moliére's 
own cough in I’ Avare, etc. 
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the female réles are more or less sympathetic in this play, including 
Mme Jourdain, whose good sense is admirable, even if we disap- 
prove somewhat of her too practical turn of mind and too outspoken 
manner. Doriméne, the fashionable young marquise, has a very 
unromantic view of matrimony: she is a widow, and speaks from 
experience when she says (Act III, se. xviii): 

Mon Dieu! Dorante, il faut des deux parts bien des qualités pour 
vivre heureusement ensemble; et les deux plus raisonnables personnes du 
monde ont souvent peine & composer une union dont ils soient satisfaits. 

Can one avoid the conviction that the dramatist is here again 
voicing the conciliatory sentiments of his heart, and offering an 
explanation of his attitude toward his wife ?! 

Sur un plus fort appui ma croyance se fonde; 
Et le charme qu’elle a pour attirer les cceurs, 
C’est un air en tout temps désarmé de rigueurs, 
Des regards caressants que la bouche seconde, 
Un souris chargé de douceurs, 

Qui tend les bras 4 tout le monde, 

Et ne vous promet que faveurs. 

These lines, taken from the first scene of the first act of Psyché, 
in which Moliére, Corneille, and Quinault collaborated, are spoken 
by one of the envious sisters of Psyché and may possibly have 
reference to the coquettish manner of Armande, who played that 
réle. No other allusion to her was noticeable in the first act, nor 
in the other scenes of this play which were written by Moliére. 
Perhaps the tone of the whole play with its mingled felicity and 
adversity, and the final victory of love, may present in allegorical 
fashion the author’s own experience with this passion. It is com- 
monly assumed that the general plan of the play is Moliére’s. At 
all events attention should be given to the fact that Psyché is an 
attractive character, and that those who misjudge her do it through 
envy, and are punished.? 


1Schneegans, Moliére, pp. 200, 207, connects the attractive picture of Armande 
presented by her husband, in Cléonte’s description of Lucile, with the reconciliation 
between Moliére and his wife which took place about this time (1670). Loiseleur, Les 
Points obscurs de la vie de Moliére, pp. 327 ff., dates the reconciliation toward the end 
of 1671. This would put it after the presentation of le Bourgeois gentilhomme, and one 
would be more than ever tempted to see overtures of peace in the passages cited. 

2 Rigal (II, 231) recalls the tradition that sentiment, which abounds in the play, is 
due to the tender passion of the old Corneille for the young actress Armande, for whom 
Baron also, who had the réle of Love, was ready to betray his benefactor. 
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The beauty and sincerity of expression of paternal grief found 
in the father’s lament over the loss of his daughter has been noted 
by some commentators as coming from the poet’s own heart and 
experience. Louis, his first-born son, died when only a few months 
old, in 1664. Mboliére lost his father in 1669, and other deaths 
occurred in his immediate circle about this time. 

The gay comedy, or farce, les Fourberies de Scapin, 1671, has no 
other purpose than to amuse, and contains, so far as I can discover, 
no allusions to the life of the author, nor to his attitude toward 
Armande or women in general. The women characters are con- 
ventional and unimportant, save the laughing Zerbinette, a part 
written for Mlle de Beauval. Here we find another instance of the 
dramatist’s composing his play with a given person in mind. 

The jealous outburst of Monsieur Harpin, the “receveur,” in 
la Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, which accompanied the Ballet des Ballets 
in 1671, in its outspoken language recalls Alceste. In her coquetry 
and in her desire to keep the favor of all her suitors, the Countess 
has a slight resemblance to Céliméne. The similarities with le 
Misanthrope end here, however, and the few speeches which have 
the tone of that play, on a lesser scale, may not contain any allusion 
to the domestic life of the author, though they may be so interpreted. 
Monsieur Harpin shows real emotion, especially in contrast with 
the others, and this would tempt one to attach especial importance 
to his words. One would never think of connecting the Countess 
with Armande, save in the one particular mentioned. It should be 
observed, also, that Moliére had no réle in this part of the per- 
formance, and that this period is the one accepted for his recon- 
ciliation with his wife. This would seem to be out of harmony 
with our theory, but even at such a time distrust and jealousy like 
that of Don Garcie or Alceste would not be wholly quieted. The 
words cited below certainly seem applicable to Moliére and Armande 


(se. xxi): , 

La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas: Oui. L’on ne vient point crier de dessus 
un théAtre ce qui se doit dire en particulier. 

M. Harpin: J’y viens, moi, morbleu! tout exprés; c’est le lieu qu’il me 
faut; et je souhaiterais que ce fit un thédtre public, pour vous dire avec 
plus d’éclat toutes vos vérités. 
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M. Harpin: Je veux dire que je ne trouve point étrange que vous vous 
rendiez au mérite de monsieur le vicomte; vous n’étes pas la premiére femme 
qui joue dans le monde de ces sortes de caractéres, et qui ait auprés d’elle 
un monsieur le receveur, dont on lui voit trahir et la passion et la bourse 
pour le premier venu qui !ui donnera dans la vue. Mais ne trouvez point 
étrange aussi que je ne sois point la dupe d’une infidélité aussi ordinaire 
aux coquettes du temps, et que je vienne vous assurer devant bonne com- 
pagnie que je romps commerce avec vous, et que monsieur le receveur ne 
sera plus pour vous monsieur le donneur. 

La Comtesse: Cela est merveilleux comme les amants emportés devien- 
nent 4 la mode! on ne voit autre chose de tous cétés. 


Taking the play les Femmes savantes (1672) as a whole, it con- 
tains nothing which bears on the poet’s domestic relations, unless we 
see in Chrysale’s lament that he has not found in married life the 
repose for which he longs, some indication of the author’s own dis- 
illusionment. In no one of the female characters, however, do we 
discover the characteristics which we have found associated with 
Moliére’s wife, unless it be the sharp retorts of the Armande of the 
play. The ills from which Chrysale’s household is suffering are 
totally different from those which troubled Moliére’s domestic life, 
except in so far as they are contests of authority not uncommon to 
the married state. One would explain the attractive character of 
Henriette as embodying the poet’s ideal, quite different in her calm 
reasonableness, depth of sincerity, and common sense, from the 
Céliménes and Angéliques who have impressed us as probable like- 
nesses of Armande. Henriette in certain phases of her character is 
more like Eliante, the foil to Céliméne. 

We would interpret this play as proceeding from a period of 
resignation on the part of the author. He has ceased to rail against 
the faults of his wife: these, he realizes, are common to many other 
young people of the day. He contents himself with presenting the 
opposite ideal, which, at the same time, furnishes a contrast to other 
equally reprehensible foibles of the weaker sex. He may even have 
congratulated himself on being free of them, in his family. Moliére 
might very well have said with Chrysale: 

J’aime fort le repos, la paix, et la douceur, 
Et ma femme est terrible aveeque son humeur, 
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but one would hardly regard as applicable to him and to Armande 
the lines which follow in the same speech: 

Pour peu que !’on s’oppose A ce que veut sa téte, 

On en a pour huit jours d’effroyable tempéte. 

Elle me fait trembler dés qu’elle prend son ton; 

Je ne sais ot me mettre, et c’est un vrai dragon; 

Et cependant, avec toute sa diablerie, 

I] faut que je l’appelle et “mon cceur” et ‘‘ma mie.” 


In le Malade imaginaire, Moliére’s last play, presented in 1673 
and composed during the preceding months, we find another dis- 
agreeable female réle, that of Béline, the intriguing stepmother. It 
would be possible and in keeping with our thesis, if we saw in her a 
further development in the attitude of Moliére toward his wife; he 
has now reached the point after their reconciliation where he feels 
that she cares for him, or pretends to, only for his money. 

It is not impossible that renewed distrust and disappointment in 
Armande may have found vent in the character of Béline. To 
have done so openly would have been repugnant to all the finer 
sensibilities; hidden under the disguise of such a character the 
vengeance would be for the dramatist alone. But there is little 
foundation in the play for this interpretation: there is hardly more 
than certain references to the purely self-interested motives of the 
stepmother. One might imagine that Armande had not shown 
much love for her husband and was not inconsolable after Moliére’s 
death, but arguments of this type I have avoided. The most one 
can say is that Moliére had some reason for presenting, in a cutting 
manner, the self-seeking woman who marries for money, and who is 
not merely the traditional stepmother. 

As Armande took the réle of Angélique, the daughter, who rep- 
resents a very different type, affectionate and likable, it would be 
quite reasonable to assume that it is in this personage that one 
should seek allusions to Moliére’s wife. The meaning would be 
entirely changed then, and he would seem to be putting into her 
mouth a new expression of faith in the purity of her motives, when 


he has Angélique say: 


Chacun a son but en se mariant. Pour moi, qui ne veux un mari que 
pour l’aimer véritablement, et qui prétends en faire tout l’attachement de ma 
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vie, je vous avoue que j’y cherche quelque précaution. II y en a d’aucunes 
qui prennent des maris seulement pour se tirer de la contrainte de leurs 
parents, et se mettre en état de faire tout ce qu’elles voudront. [l y ena 
d’autres, madame, qui font du mariage un commerce de pur intérét, qui ne 
se marient que pour gagner des douaires ... [Acte II, sc. vii]. 


Such conflicting evidence brings home again the hazard of draw- 
ing conclusions from subjective interpretation. It is far simpler, 
and it may be wiser, to resist the temptation to penetrate beneath 
the surface, accepting only what is universal and eternal in the 
dramatist’s picture of life. Nevertheless, one must feel that in his 
flouting of the imaginary invalid, with his abject fear of death and 
the doctors, the really sick dramatist courageously took elements 
which he found in his own heart, and which he recognized as universal, 
but which in their manifestations were ridiculous and hence available 
for comic effect. In the impulses of his heart, to which he may or 
may not yield, the “great observer” sees the source from which 
spring the vagaries, obsessions, and vices which appear ridiculous in 
other people. He seizes upon these in a personage whom he permits 
to be dominated by them, combines them with others, and places 
him in a situation which will give them full play; by means of a 
little exaggeration—the comic writer’s magnifying glass—he lays 
them bare in all their ugliness or absurdity, but always from the 
amusing side, and impersonally, or, at least, impartially.! 

If he does this for his own heart, it is equally probable that charac- 
teristics of the people around him reappear in the figures which 
move about his comic individual, and that his own domestic life 
would reappear in some form. It is hardly to be denied that this 
has been proven for some plays. It is very likely, also, that con- 
flicting tendencies or inconsistencies in the same individual may 
appear as characteristics particularly stressed in different personages. 
The evidence shows, in my opinion, that the subjective element is 
much stronger in some plays than in others. And this, also, is 


1 Schneegans, op. cit., represents Moliére as expressing the sufferings of his heart 
not in song, for he was not a lyric poet, but in comedy, citing this play. And, again, 
as a humorist, he sees him laughing, not only at others, but, ‘‘tears in his eyes,’ at 
himself. The same interpretation of the poet's self-analysis appears in Ed. Fournier's 
Le Roman de Moliére (Paris, 1863). He shows him “endeavoring to translate into smiles 
for the public all his secret melancholies,"’ especially at the time of le Misanthrope, when 
his heart ‘‘should have burst in sobs, for he suffered all that a loving heart can suffer."’ 
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what one would expect. It was when the dramatist’s emotions had 
been especially stirred that he relieved them by giving them expres- 
sion in his plays, and the lover of Moliére who has tried to come 
close to him is aware of this as he reads: there is a current running 
through them corresponding, in a way, to the author’s emotional 
experiences, particularly to his feelings toward his wife. This 
appears to be true after le Misanthrope, as in that play, and before 
it. The tone is different, it is gayer and more tolerant when he is 
seeking reconciliation with his wife, or is just reconciled (le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme); in that of George Dandin, or Amphitryon, jealous 
pessimism, or cynicism, seems to predominate. At other times he 
appears less concerned or more resigned (les Femmes savantes), 
merely poking fun at the stock butt of the jester, the henpecked 
husband. Or, again, the tone of the play is wholly that of the farce 
(les Fourberies de Scapin). 

Perhaps the writer has been led astray by too great attention to 
a single question, but he has tried to avoid exaggeration; to his 
mind, the connection is clear between the life of the poet and the 
general spirit of the plays, though it is illustrated sometimes only in 
an isolated scene. Moliére has generalized, as does Alceste, from 
his own personal experiences, but he has rectified these generaliza- 
tions by broader observation and wider sympathy with all that is 
human. With the heart of Alceste he combines the head of Philinte: 
he can see and ridicule his own shortcomings as he does those of his 
fellow-men. It is this factor which causes his plays to be mirrors in 
which his contemporaries might and did see themselves, or, more 
frequently, their neighbors. Here too we may see the people of 
our own day, not merely distorted, as in the magic mirror of the 
side-show, but rather like the figures of a fancy-dress ball, with 
the costumes and the mannerisms of the age of Louis XIV. Among 
them we observe, from time to time, the figures of the painter him- 
self and of his wife, and, as we look, they are not figures merely, but 
living personalities, more real because of what we know about their 
lives and their difficulties. 

Casimir DovuGtass ZDANOWICZ 
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MOLIERE’S EXPOSITION OF A COURTLY CHARACTER 
IN DON JUAN 


Among the numerous and varying analyses of one of Moliére’s 
most interesting characters—that of Don Juan—there may be room 
for a treatment which attempts to emphasize both the unity of that 
character in the course of its exposition and development throughout 
the play and its relation to a courtly standard of conduct well known 
in the milieu wherein the play was first produced. 


I 


Moliére’s setting forth of the character of his hero may be con- 
sidered a development and elucidation of the theme announced in 
the very first scene by Sganarelle—‘‘Un grand seigneur méchant 
homme est une terrible chose.”” The servant is in fact commenting 
not on the general character of his master, but on the dreadful fas- 
cination which that character exerts upon the mind of the valet, 
compelling him to acquiesce in deeds against which his soul rises in 
revolt. None the less, the remark serves well as a text for the play 
as a whole. 

The development of Don Juan’s character in the play—for such a 
development there plainly is—is divided into two parts by the moment 
of his mock conversion, and organized analysis demands the sepa- 
rate treatment of the two periods. In the first, then, the actions 
and opinions of Don Juan are those of a gentleman of the first 
rank, who is, however, given over to the pursuit of ene end—the 
satisfaction of passion. The less any one of his traits is concerned 
with the attainment of that end, the more nearly it approximates 
to a part of the normal character of the ideal gentleman; but every 
trait of such a character which interferes with the success of the 
moving impulse is thereby rigorously crushed out. Don Juan is 
courageous—witness: his readiness to approach the town where he 
has lately killed the Commandeur; his swift aid to Don Carlos 
against the robbers; his readiness to defend himself upon the arrival 
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of Don Alonse and his party—even his disdainful refusal to conceal 
his identity contributes to the character; his readiness to give Don 
Carlos satisfaction in duel; his behavior in the presence of the 
specter; and his calm demeanor in the three encounters with the 
statue. Even the disguisal of Don Juan and Sganarelle is explicitly 
justified by the hero as a ruse against an overwhelming force. I 
am inclined to credit him with the virtue of generosity in the incident 
of the begging recluse of the forest; for although the man stoutly 
refuses to swear despite the offered bribe, Don Juan finally tosses it 
to him “for the love of’’—not ‘God,’ as the natural phrase runs, 
but “humanity.” Why this troublesome expression ever appeared 
in the play is a matter of discussion ;! Don Juan’s regard for humanity 
is a minus quantity throughout. The strongest suggestion, where 
none are very strong, appears to be to the effect that Don Juan 
turned the end of the formula through a desire—while omitting the 
mention of God—to use a word of rather general ideal meaning. It 
is possible that a survey of the plays or verse of the time might 
discover some rhetorical tag end of phrase or line well enough known 
to be called to the mind of Moliére’s audience by the present expres- 
sion; but that is a long shot, and the only evident thing is that the 
occasion was one of generosity on the speaker’s part. Urbanity of 
address and manner characterize this grand seigneur as they do the 
normal gentleman: “‘ce bon Gusman,” the recluse, M. Dimanche 
and Don Louis receive courteous treatment, although in the last 
case to be sure the undercurrent of insolence in Don Juan’s manner 
belies his words. 

There are of course two episodes wherein the behavior of Don 
Juan is not consonant with the character of the grand seigneur: the 
scene of the squabble with Pierrot, and that of the fruitless visit of 
M. Dimanche. But it is noteworthy that these scenes were so to 
speak forced upon the dramatist by the conditions under which he 
was writing his play. He had a comedy to compose on short notice 
from material more or less ready to hand in Spanish and French 


1 Cf. for example, C. Magnin, ‘‘Le Don Juan de Moliére,"’ in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
(ler février, 1847), pp. 425 ff.; J. Janin, Critiques dramatiques, La comédie, Tome I, 
p. 120; Curres de Moliére (ed. Société des anciens textes francais) 1880, Tome V, 
pp. 146 ff.; ed. Moland, 1885, Tome I, p. 233, Tome VI, p. 363. Among lexicons 
v. Hatzfeld-Darmesteter-Thomas, Génin, Livet, and lexicon at the end of the edition 
of the Société des anciens textes francais, all s.v. humanité. 
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plays and in the Italian commedie dell’arte; scenes of the type here 
mentioned—of the comic countryman and the anxious tradesman 
cozened by the hero—were no unusual devices for creating laughs. 
Moreover, it is to be observed that, as Gendarme de Bévotte! has 
pointed out, contempt for creditors was a foible of contemporary 
high life current enough to require castigation by such men as 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Fénelon. Now take away or emasculate 
these two scenes of comic action and the only one remaining appears 
in the dinner which Don Juan shares with Sganarelle, and to which 
the statue brings such a sudden ending. Incidentally, this juxta- 
position of the farcical and the terrible suggests with some force 
Shakspere’s frequent device for heightening tragic effects; but 
Moliére is following an Italian source with considerable fidelity. So 
then it appears that the structural importance of the two scenes 
mentioned may be discounted so far as they diminish the unity of 
the character-drawing, which shows a nobleman possessing the 
natural and developed qualities which contribute toward a complete 
character, save that in so far as those qualities touch the one pursuit 
which masters him they are warped and turned to the service, not 
so much of the man as of his passion. 

How, then, does this passion of Don Juan affect the details of 
his character? To deal with this question it is necessary first to 
point out the fundamental negation upon which Don Juan rests the 
fabric of his belief and behavior. He denies the authority over his 
actions of God and of mankind alike. Now a dramatist might during 
the Renaissance in its earlier stages have built up the character of a 
hero based on his relations with his fellow-men, while refusing to 
consider the religious sanctions as bearing on ideal conduct. Neither 
Aristotle nor Castiglione had referred to religion to support their 
structures of the great-souled man and of the courtier. But in the 
atmosphere of later comedy—as contrasted with the refined and 
formalized classicism of tragedy—the picture of a man who could 
defy not only the social but the religious convictions of his milieu 
had a redoubled emphasis. 

So we have the man who admits of no authority, whether human 
or divine, to control him. Here, however, there is no spring of 


1 La légende de Don Juan ... Paris (Hachette), 1906, p. 218. 
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action, but merely a foundation for any possible exertion of unbridled 
will. The spring of action appears in the passion for women which 
Sganarelle at the opening of the play describes from the world’s 
point of view, and whose philosophy Don Juan expounds in turn to 
Sganarelle. The play begins by discovering the hero in flight from 
his wife and planning the abduction of a young woman toward whom 
his sudden fancy has turned; failing through the interposition of a 
storm (query: Is Providence showing itself here for the edification 
and comfort of the bourgeois-minded ? Indeed, it is noteworthy that 
Moliére, in strict conformity to classic rule, permits no acts of vio- 
lence upon the stage throughout the play), he at once makes heated 
and complicated love to two country girls, first in succession and then 
together, attacking the fiancé of one, a bumpkin whe has but lately 
rescued him from drowning; warned to flee from his wife’s brothers, 
he falls in with them, and although protected for a time by one 
against the other, he eventually arranges for single combat with his 
protector. Meanwhile he has rejected first his wife’s request for 
reconciliation and next her urgent entreaty that he avoid impending 
doom by reform, and has manifested the coolest disregard of his 
father’s reproofs and admonitions. His governing passion, then, 
untrammeled by any admission of authority, results in the loss of 
the qualities of fidelity to the pledged word, of gratitude, and of 
that filial respect which is prescribed by both the religious and the 
social code. Possibly the greatest falling away from the ideals of 
the gentleman lies in the very fact that Don Juan permits any one 
impulse to outweigh and debase all the rest, reason and balance thus 
abdicating their rule. 

The passion which animates Don Juan is, it will be observed, the 
excessive development of a desire that in itself, under Gassendi’s 
classification,' is non-necessary, but harmless because natural. The 
horror of Don Juan’s position is that of a perverted nature, not of a 
purely inhuman touch of character. Don Juan himself, incidentally, 
ascribes to nature the course which his actions take: in refusing to 
any object of his love a perpetual lien on his constancy, he says 
plainly: “Je rends 4 chacune les hommages et les tributs ot la 
nature nous oblige.”” But even the natural desire has burned itself 


1 Petri Gassendi ... Operum Tom. II (ed. Lyon, 1658), p. 493. 
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out before Don Juan’s punishment reaches him; there emerges in 
its stead a trait of wanton cruelty toward his victims—a sadistic 
corruption which marks the complete debasement of the human 
impulse. It is the stimulus of seeing another’s happiness which 
urges him to plan the abduction of that fiancée of whom in the first 
act he is in pursuit; and again it is only when Elvire appears before 
him for the last time—when she has renounced her relations with 
him and has so to speak returned to the protection of that religious 
status from which he originally enticed her—that his jaded fancy 
is attracted by her obvious agony of spirit. It is no recognition of 
Elvire’s anxiety for his welfare that moves Don Juan here to suggest 
her remaining with him, but the reawakening of an appetite dulled 
by continual abuse. What was at first the motive principle of the 
character ends by destroying itself. 

So far, then, there appears the consistent character of a gentle- 
man, warped by the excessive development of an impulse which 
renders him openly unscrupulous in any action subserving his purpose. 
This consistency and this brazenness of manner deserve special atten- 
tion, for they render significant the great turning-point of the play, 
which is Don Juan’s conversion. Up to this point his nature has 
been not so much developing before the eyes of the audience as 
showing successively its traits as they appear in the light of the 
compelling passion. The connoisseurs of character in the court 
might still have some approval—as indeed it is recorded that many 
courtiers did at the time of the presentation—for this virile and open 
manifestation of will. The character is still sound and coherent 
according to the norm of the time, derived in essence from Aristotle’s 
exposition. Now comes the conversion—and before Don Juan can 
profit by it there comes the punishment of Heaven. This punishment 
is by no means to be taken as simply the well-earned reprisal for a 
series of sins, all of the same kind—seduction, murder, filial impiety, 
open and flagrant breaches of human and divine law. Don Juan’s 
conversion is a new departure in essence, a change of the category of 
wickedness; no longer defying social and religious authority, he 
pretends to accept it, in order to reap the benefits of an assumed 
reform under the cloak of which he is to continue his misdeeds. This 
action is of course the equivalent of turning the laws of God and of 
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man to serve the sinner; and the dignity of those laws is maintained 
by the catastrophe which ends the play. It is noteworthy that Don 
Juan by his metamorphosis succeeds in outraging not only the ideals 
of the bourgeoisie, by his affront to human and divine authority, but 
also to some extent the tenets of the gentlefolk as well, who may have 
cared little enough for the sanctions of God regarding human con- 
duct, but preserved the feeling that a strong character must be at 
least consistent. Don Juan has deserted from the ranks of gentle- 
men; his character has broken down; he is no longer a figure, but 
a poor dissembling scoundrel. He has by his péripétie forfeited 
the regard of Heaven, of moralist, and of courtier, and may be 
abandoned to his deserved punishment. 

Now when does the idea of conversion come to Don Juan, and 
how does it take form? The first interview with Elvire shows him 
adopting the motive of conscience to mask ironically his desertion of 
her. In the fourth act, after Elvire has left him for the last time, 
he suggests to his servant: “Sganarelle, il faut songer 4 s’amender 
pourtant”; and on Sganarelle’s enthusiastic acquiescence he turns 
off the matter: ‘Oui, ma foi, il faut s’amender. Encore vingt ou 
trente ans de cette vie-ci, et nous songerons 4 nous.” The end is 
ironic, but the whole remark may well be designed to suggest on 
what subject Don Juan’s mind is engaged, for on the following day 
he announces to his father his conversion and repentance. More- 
over, from the very opening of the play the persons who undertake 
to remonstrate with him constantly adjure him in the name of 
Heaven—Sganarelle in his first conversation with his master, Elvire 
on her appearance,' Sganarelle again in the flight through the forest, 
the recluse, Sganarelle after the invitation to the statue, Don Louis 
in his first meeting with his son, Elvire when she returns to warn 
Don Juan to flee from the wrath to come—all reiterate the expression 
“le ciel” to exemplify the judge and punisher of human conduct. 
Now after hearing the word used by all the supporters of human and 
divine law, Don Juan upon his conversion has the formula ready 
for use, and tries it successfully in the interview with his father; 
while of the nine speeches made to Don Carlos—the next person 


1 Here it is to be noticed that Don Juan marks her use of the word by an aside to 
Sganarelle. 
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save Sganarelle to whom Don Juan speaks—eight are merely appeals 
to “le ciel’”’ to justify the course Don Juan has taken. 

Thus the dramatist has shown the degeneration of the grand 
seigneur. Don Juan’s single passion, itself simply an excess of a 
normal desire, first bends his whole character to its purpose; even- 
tually becoming itself submerged, it leads him to abrogate his last 
and greatest claim—he is no longer even a magnificent scoundrel. 
The character develops in the course of the action, and is not merely 
shown in successive details. The final sin is no simple addition to 
the list, but is an innovation in kind, and almost necessarily draws 
the punishment of Heaven upon the offender. 


II 


Now what is the background against which the dramatist throws 
up this character in such sombre relief? Public opinion, social and 
religious, expressed by three chief characters—Sganarelle, Elvire, 
and Don Louis. None of these three, however, must be taken to be 
merely the vehicle for such an expression—the convention of the 
morality-play and the farce has been left behind, and the three 
characters grow during the course of the action. 

Sganarelle represents the normal judgment of bourgeois society ; 
the touchstones of his creed are heaven, hell, and the lowp-garou, 
and he knows that his master’s course is wrong even though he can- 
not prove it by art-logick against the pure atheist and scorner of 
human sanctions. The disapproval which Sganarelle feels for Don 
Juan’s procedure is so strong that he permits himself plain words 
upon it to his master himself, and at times attempts to warn the 
victims; yet the service of that master has such a claim upon his 
loyalty that Sganarelle, protesting and trembling, none the less 
follows him to the end. The arguments which Sganarelle finds to 
use in his championship of morality are naturally of no avail against 
the utter unbeliever, whether the amateur theologian appeals to the 
moine bourru or to the patent aetiology of the universe. The latter 
point, by the way, is precisely the basis so frequently offered by 
Voltaire for his belief in God: there is a complicated machine, the 
world; someone must have made it. 
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Elvire, besides the personal appeal of her position, concentrates 
the claim of divine law to the obedience of Don Juan; the foundation 
of her character is the religious basis which her convent has instilled, 
and the combined devotion to Heaven and to the man who has 
betrayed her makes her a figure of no ordinary strength. 

In Don Louis appear the ideals of the head of a noble family, and 
to some degree consequently the tenets of that court before which 
the play was first performed. Don Louis’ address to his son is a 
development of the text “noblesse oblige” in a lofty and forceful 
style, urging the conception of family honor against the infamous 
life which Don Juan leads. We have, then, three characters fur- 
nishing the background of religious and social belief against which 
Don Juan’s conduct appears in sharp contrast. The effect upon that 
conduct of the combined corrective influences is a change in his 
tactics which, while apparently carrying on his character, is in fact 
radically new, and overthrows his claim to consistency of wickedness. 

From that point of view which refuses to allow the possibility of 
divine intervention in sublunary human affairs, the play is thor- 
oughly immoral; the hero progresses from stage to stage of villainy, 
uncontrolled by social forces of any sort, and the playwright is com- 
pelled to an undignified appeal to supernatural power in order to 
stop him in his course. The immorality appears the greater in that 
Don Juan is a natural character, one whose possibility far more 
people would admit than could believe in a convenient thunderbolt 
to dispose of him. We find ourselves in a frightful land where the 
dragon is possible—indeed, where he is busily engaged in laying 
waste our countryside and devouring our womenfolk—while we can- 
not believe in a St. George to show us a divine judgment. The out- 
look is bad for.mankind if there is no sure punishment for the complete 
scoundrel. Why, then, does the dramatist introduce the marvelous 
—lugged in as it were by the ears to save a play which is otherwise 
filled with examples of the naturalistic convention? This brings up 
the question of the provenance of the play and the influence upon 
its structure of other elements than that of original invention. 

Schréder’s work! elaborates a schema of the relationship of 
Moliére’s play to the earlier dramas of the Don Juan type. It is 


1**Die dramatischen Bearbeitungen der Don Juan-Sage in Spanien, Italien und 
Frankreich bis auf Moliére einschliesslich,’’ Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fir romanische Philo- 
legie, 36. Heft, Halle (Max Niemeyer), 1912, p. 203. 
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impossible here to offer an outline of his process, but his conclusions, 
which develop and incorporate those of Gendarme de Bévotte,' pre- 
sent as the immediate sources of Moliére’s material: 

1. A redaction of El burlador de Sevilla by Tirso de Molina, 
appearing in 1630, ten years after the original. 

2. A play entitled Le Festin de Pierre, which Villiers in 1659 
arranged from an Italian work in turn composed in 1652 by Gilberto 
from (a) an early Italian translation of the Burlador, plus (b) the 
work (before 1650) of another Italian, Cicognini. 

3. Another Festin de Pierre, put together in 1658 by Dorimon 
out of (a) the Spanish redaction of the Burlador, plus (b) Cicognini’s 
work—by way of a commedia dell’arte dating from 1657, plus (c) 
Gilberto’s work. (Incidentally, Villiers is thought to have plagiarized 
from Dorimon, but in such genealogies as this it’s a wise child that 
knows its own father.) 

4. An Italian play of some time between 1600 and 1620, entitled 
L’ateista fulminato, traces of which appear in the Burlador, and on 
which also Cicognini and Gilberto had drawn to some degree. 

5. That commedia dell’arte which Dorimon had used. 

Now the general structure of his play Moliére found prescribed 
for him; and particularly the catastrophe at the end, which is far 
more consonant with the elevated and romantic spirit of the Spanish 
original—or for that matter with the frankly comic Italian spirit— 
than with the naturalism of Moliére’s own conception. But despite 
the changed convention under which Moliére was writing, he could 
not drop the chief incident of the well-known general plot; and the 
descent of Don Juan into hell remains to disturb the consistency of 
the atmosphere pervading the new play. 

Now to return to the subject of the background against which 
the character of Don Juan appears; a distinction must be made 
between the social opinion described in the play—a composite of 
devoutness, family pride, and bon sens—and the social opinion to 
which Moliére was actually addressing himself: the opinion of the 
court and of the people of Paris. 

We need not look with Michelet? (Histoire de la France; Louis 
XIV et la révocation de Edit de Nantes, chap. v), with Schweitzer 


1 Op. cit. 
2 For these and other references cf. Gendarme de Bévotte, op. cit., pp. 180, 181. 
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(Moliére und seine Biihne), nor with Gazier (Mélanges de littérature 
et d’Histoire) for a living breathing original of the character which 
Moliére gives Don Juan; but we may trace the composite portrait 
of many folk of the time. The movement of the libertins, which 
followed the intellectual and moral emancipation of the Renaissance 
from Italy to France, had developed highly at the French court by 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and had educed as an off- 
shoot the purely selfish and non-philosophic group of skeptics, who 
enjoyed the license of behavior sanctioned by the new dispensation 
without concerning themselves about its theories. The result was 
a gangrene of society for which even Louis XIV felt obliged in time 
to attempt a remedy; Gendarme de Bévotte' cites the outrageous 
disregard of religion and morals shown by Henri de Lorraine, La 
Peyrére, Retz, Brissac, Manicamp, Guiche, Bussy, De Roquelaure, 
and other ornaments of the court. At the same time there developed, 
partly as a counterblast to the increasing license of the period, a 
revival of religious practice which eventually proclaimed itself as 
far removed as libertinism from the juste milieu wherein Moliére put 
his social faith. As the libertins claimed the sanction of nature for 
their refusal of all control, so the dévots? at the other pole both ful- 
minated against even normal freedom of manner and at the same 
time gained apparent proselytes whose one end was the concealment 
of their conduct. Moliére’s work succeeds in gibbeting before his 
audience at once the out-and-out debauchés of his time and the 
narrow and fanatical converts, sincere or no, to the movement which 
arose with Jansenism. So this society with its two factions was pres- 
ent to Moliére’s mind during the period of hasty adaptation which 
resulted in Don Juan, as it had been when he aroused a wasp’s 
nest by his presentation of Tartuffe. Don Juan takes the aspect of 
a gallant return to an attack which has been at first repulsed, in the 
general campaign aroused by the Ecole des femmes and long main- 
tained by the précieuses, the marquis, and the rather motley crew of 
companion sufferers from the playwright’s wit. Both Tartuffe and 
Don Juan, by the way, belong to a time when Louis favored Moliére 


1 Op. cit., pp. 185, n. 2, 192-93. 
2? Cf. R. Allier, La cabale des dévots 1627-1666, Paris (Armand Colin), 1902; chaps. 
xvi-xix especially. 
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and was in ill humor with the dévots and (to a lesser degree to be sure) 
with the libertins. But the chief point here to be emphasized is 
really double: in the first place, the general conviction of the 
honnétes gens, of whom the dramatist stands as the champion; in the 
second, the tenets and examples of a society actually living and 
powerful in the court of the period, and uniting the extremes of 
license and bigotry. 
III 

The structure and technique of the play present the peculiarities 
to be expected from the manner of its composition; Moliére has 
laid four authors under contribution toward the work, and has taken 
all imaginable liberties with the order of incidents and with the 
characters set forth by his predecessors. These changes frequently 
add nothing to the progress of the plot, but obscure and perplex the 
reader’s mind; why should the scene of Don Juan’s gallant rescue 
of Don Carlos, and his courageous admission of his identity in the 
presence of an overwhelming force follow directly the incident with 
the poor recluse, which proved so damaging to Don Juan’s self- 
esteem? Why, again, have we the sequence of the first meeting 
with the statue, the comic scene with M. Dimanche, and the inter- 
view with Don Louis? Why does Elvire so suddenly reappear to 
urge repentance on her betrayer—an enterprise which has no effect 
on the development of the play? Why, moreover, do the acts take 
place: first in a palace, no explanation being made of this place as 
against a travelers’ lodging, more natural for a man on his way from 
home on an adventure; next in a countryside near the sea; next, 
without expressed reason, in that very forest where the Command- 
eur’s tomb stands; next in Don Juan’s own home, where Elvire, 
somehow apprised of his return, comes to plead with him; next, and 
last, in the country again, where there appear with remarkable 
unanimity Don Juan’s father, then Don Carlos, then the specter, 
and finally the statue? Unity of place has gone by the board; 
unity of time has suffered severely, at least a day and a half elapsing 
from beginning to end of the play; and the strictest remodeling 
could hardly give unity of action to such a potpourri as this adapta- 
tion from the works of three countries and some ten interdependent 
authors. 
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Another noteworthy point is the sudden change in tone mani- 
fested at the end of the third act. The naturalistic convention has 
been carried through the play to the point where the statue nods; 
the illusion that has been built up now disappears, and we have 
neither the high emotional-religious tone of the Spanish sources nor 
the frankly comic atmosphere of the Italians, nor again the tragic 
approached by Dorimon and Villiers. The play appears a hodge- 
podge, and the reader’s mind falls into confusion. 

But through this conglomerate of comédie bouffe, comedy of 
manners, comedy of character, and religious drama there develops 
a strong and unifying principle: the character of the hero disengages 
itself from incident after incident as steadily as the situation of a 
Greek tragedy. It appears in fact rather to dominate the circum- 
stances through which it is carried in the play than to be affected by 
them. And in this connection a rather interesting question may be 
raised: as to whether Don Juan is not better to be judged as a novel 
than as a play. 

Drama and novel alike concern the interaction of character and 
environment, in the full sense of the total of exterior influences oper- 
ating upon character; now the necessities of play production require 
that the course of time during which the hero’s character is concerned 
be condensed in representation, and that dramatic “situation” be 
emphasized in this condensing process. There are therefore in a play 
a limited number of points at which the tension of character against 
environment is drawn to its height; so that situation seems to domi- 
nate character to a greater degree than in the novel, wherein the 
character, being the element of continuity in a long and relatively 
complex series of situations which are therefore relatively unimpor- 
tant, appears by its unifying quality to dominate the circumstances 
through which it passes. Now in Don Juan the structural importance 
of situation as such is small: Elvire’s interview with Don Juan in 
the first act fails of the poignancy which it would have if there were 
any trace on the part of the hero of spiritual weakening or struggle; 
the scene as it turns out is no more than a single exhibit in the demon- 
stration of what Don Juan’s character has come to be. The affair 
with the unfortunate Pierrot and the two country girls is scarcely 
more than a bucolic interlude whose humorous aspect almost over- 
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shadows its expository value. The refusal of the recluse to swear 
for Don Juan’s bidding raises the current of the play to the dignity 
of a situation; but it has no suite in the actions or the expressed 
sentiments of the hero. The discovery by Don Carlos of the fact 
that his rescuer is the very man whom he has been pursuing has the 
elements of situation; but it is not given the prominence in the play 
that it might have received if Moliére had had more time to weld 
and shape his heterogeneous material. The conversations of Don 
Juan and Don Louis do not raise the tension of the play to any great 
degree; in the first Don Juan is quite unmoved throughout (and we 
know too little of Don Louis to feel that he is anything more to the 
play than the traditional “heavy father’’), while in the second the 
father passes out of the play without affecting it further in any 
respect. The visit of Elvire has no link whatever with the rest of 
the play; and the scenes with the statue, which can be accepted at 
all only if the reader has become quite reconciled to the intruded 
supernatural, cannot properly claim the status of situations. We 
have therefore numerous incidents of which scarcely one can be 
elevated to the dignity of a full dramatic situation; they are all 
however significant episodes whereby the character of the hero makes 
itself clearer, and wherein it manifestly controls the action. It is 
possible thus to trace a novelistic technique in the work whose 
complex origins rendered the task of dramatic remaniement so ardu- 
ous. Thus considered, the structural defects of the play—which 
are indeed to such an extent the heritage from Moliére’s predeces- 
sors—drop into insignificance, while the play itself manifests an 
artistic unity of no mean value. Out of chaos there arises the 
living figure of Don Juan. 
Rospert VY. MERRILL 
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THE INFERNAL COUNCIL! 


The purpose of this article is to trace the influence of Mantuan 
and Marino upon the development of the “Infernal Council,” as 
well as to offer further material regarding the réles of Sannazaro 
and Tasso in this development. 


I 


To understand the influence of Baptista Mantuanus, also known 
as Spagnoli (1448-1516), it is necessary to remember that this now 
almost forgotten poet was the author of some 55,000 Latin verses, 
which became extremely popular not only in Italy, but also in 
France, Germany, and especially in England.? His lines were easy 
to memorize, and for two centuries his Eclogues, Parthenices, and 
other poems were used extensively as textbooks. 

It was particularly through the Parthenices that Mantuan con- 
tributed to the development of the “Infernal Council.” The 
Parthenices consist of seven poems, of which the first, known as 
Primae Parthenices, is a life of the Virgin Mary in three books. The 
second contains three books devoted to the story of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, while the others treat the lives of St. Margarita, 
St. Agatha, St. Lucia, St. Apollonia, and St. Caecilia. 

The influence of the Primae Parthenices upon later writers on 
the “Infernal Council” was mostly of a rather general nature. 
Mantuan’s description of the slaughter of the innocents may have 
furnished directly the principal idea of Marino’s Strage degl’ Innocenti, 
or the influence may have been transmitted through the intermediary 

- of Sannazaro, who described at length the murder of the Bethlehem 
babes in his De Partu Virginis.* 

1 This study of the ‘‘ Infernal Council’ is supplementary to the one which appeared 
in Modern Philology, August, 1918. The author gratefully acknowledges valuable 
suggestions received from Professors E. H. Wilkins and T. P. Cross, of the University 


of Chicago, and A. 8S. Cook, of Yale University, as well as from my colleagues, Professors 
M. Blakemore Evans and J. A. Leighton. 

2 See the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, edited by Wilfred P. Mustard, Baltimore, 
1911, pp. 30-34; 36-57; and also Luzio-Renier, ‘‘ Coltura e relazioni letterarie d’ Isabella 
d’Este,"’ in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, XXXIV, 67, 68. For Mantuan’s 
influence upon Milton, see Mustard, op. cit., p. 52, and A. 8S. Cook, in Modern Language 
Review (January, 1907), pp. 121-24. 

3 Primae Parthenices, III, 184,a,b. I quote throughout from the edition of Bologna, 
1502, slightly normalizing the capitalization and punctuation. 
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Some of the details of the descriptions in the Primae Parthenices 
were probably imitated also by later writers on the “Infernal 
Council.”” For instance, the following account of the complete 
triumph of the Savior, and the rout of the Egyptian deities, may 
have afforded suggestions to Sannazaro: 

Sicut cum trepidi per caeca silentia fures 
Noctis eunt taciti, vigilantque ad furta repente, 
Si densas abigat lux improvisa tenebras, 
Diffugiunt, lucemque timent, ceduntque diei.! 

In the lines immediately preceding this passage, and elsewhere, 
Mantuan displays a certain originality in the detailed account which 
he gives of the victories of Christ. Earlier writers on the ‘Infernal 
Council,” from the translators of the Evangile de Nicodéme to 
Boccaccio, had been content with rather general statements. For 
them, it sufficed to say that Satan’s wiles were no longer of any avail; 
that Hell was becoming depopulated, because of the spread of 
Christianity; and that persons who received baptism were proof 
against the shafts of the tempter. Mantuan, on the other hand, 
gives a circumstantial description of the fate of some of the heathen 
gods, and may thus have influenced Tasso: 

Parthenices primo ingressu simulachra per omnem 

Legimus Aegyptum subita cecidisse ruina, 

Et collisa solo. Jacuit resupinus Anubis, 
Cornibus auratis solio ruit Isis ab alto, 

Occidit extemplo luctu quaesitus Osiris. . . . . 

In the Secundae Parthenices the poet describes a council of 
heathen deities, which may have served to some extent as a pattern 
for later poets. Jupiter, who is represented as fallen from his 
ancient glory, deliberates how he may arrest the progress of Christ. 
After reciting the grievances which he and his fellow-gods have suffered 
at the hands of the man of Galilee, he makes the comforting pre- 
diction that, if the gods can only hold out for a short time, Mohammed 
will come to the rescue, sweeping a great part of the earth like a 
whirlwind. Meanwhile, the best expedient, in Jupiter’s opinion, 

1 Mantuan, op. cit., p. 185, a. The figure of darkness fleeing before light was a 


stock one in Virgil. See Aeneid x. 256, 257, and this variant of the Moretum, v. 13: 
Tandem concepto tenebr@ fulgore recedunt. 


2 Ibid. 
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is to send Proserpine to instigate the tyrannical Roman emperor 
against St. Catherine. 

Mantuan, though usually imitating Virgil directly,! in this speech 
seems rather to have followed Claudian, himself a close imitator of 
Virgil. In the De Raptu Proserpinae Pluto hurls defiance at Jupiter, 
who has confined him in the lower world: 

. . . . Tantumne tibi saevissime frater 
In me iuris erit? Sic nobis noxia vires 
Cum caelo Fortuna tulit? Num robur et arma 
Perdidimus, si rapta dies? An forte iacentes 
Ignavosque putas, quod non Cyclopia tela 
Stringimus aut vacuas tonitru deludimus auras ? 
Nonne satis visum, quod grati luminis expers 
Tertia supremae patior dispendia sortis 
Informesque plagas, cum te laetissimus ornet 
Signifer et vario cingant splendore Triones ?? 


The most important departure which Mantuan makes from his 
Latin original is to amplify the lines of Claudian which concern 
the decline of the reputation of the Infernal deities. In Claudian’s 
In Rufinum we find only the following: 

At nos indecores longo torpebimus aevo 
Omnibus eiectae regnis ?% 
In the De Raptu Proserpinae the subject is dismissed in these 


words: 
. .. . An forte iacentes 
Ignavosque putas..... 4 


Mantuan expresses the same sentiment at greater length and 
without irony, adding that even the women and children are deriding 
the fallen gods: 


Numina quae toto terrae regnastis in orbe, 

Non satis est nostro quod nos Galilaeus honore 
Exuit in tantas ausus prorumpere fraudes. 

Non satis est. Pueris etiam contemnimur, omnes 
Nos impune premunt. In nos convicia iactant 


1W. P. Mustard, op. cit., p. 57. 
2 De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 93-102. I quote here from C. Claudiani Carmina, ed. 
Jeep, Leipzig, 1876. 
3In Rufinum, I, 58, 59. 
* De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 96, 97. 
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Caupones, mimique leves, scurraeque loquaces, 
Falsidicosque vocant. Ergo haec indigna feremus ? 
Nec totiens laesi semel ulciscemur? inertes 

Sic sumus ut vivos nos non intelligat hostis ? 

Nos periisse putant, defunctaque numina vita 
Vulgus ait. .... 1 


Another council of heathen gods is described in Mantuan’s poem 
about St. Apollonia. Here the harangue is delivered by Venus, who 
stands in the grotto where Aeneas, in company with Dido, had 
taken refuge from a storm. Mindful of her former triumph on this 
very spot, the goddess heaps scorn upon the other deities for their 
abject surrender to Christ: 

Quid sopita iacent corda illa ingentia, quondam 
Coelo, Erebo, terrae, et pelago dominantia, cur nunc 
Sic oblita fui? longa fortasse senecta 

Genua labant? aevo forsan cecidere lacerti ? 


In venis cruor intepuit? cum tempore corda 
Defecere? graves anni minuere cerebrum ?? 


Like Jupiter, Venus declares that the gods have become the 
laughingstock of women and children: 
Vincimur a scortis: pudor est tam grande fateri 
Dedecus. Illudunt nobis puerique nurusque. 


Causa mali usque adeo absurdi atque ignominissi 
Nil nisi de nostro veniens ignavia somno.’ 


She also makes a reference, somewhat briefer than that found in 
the life of the Virgin Mary, to the extension of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth: 

Nil mirum si deserimur, si nostra per orbem 
Regna infirma labant, si surripere omnia Christus 
Audeat, et fragiles in nos armare puellas.‘ 


It is particularly in the emphasis laid in the speech of Venus 
upon the valor of the heathen gods that Mantuan paves the way for 
Tasso and Milton. For this detail the poet probably had no other 
model than a few lines of Claudian, who represents Pluto as referring 


1 Mantuan, op. cit., p. 193, b. 8 Ibid., p. 237, b. 
* Ibid., p. 237, a. 4 Ibid. 
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briefly to the vires, the robur, and the arma of the demons of Hell, 
and concluding: 

Si dicto parere negas, patefacta ciebo 

Tartara, Saturni veteres laxabo catenas, 

Obducam tenebris solem, compage soluta 

Lucidus umbroso miscebitur axis Averno.! 


For this appeal to force alone, found in the De Raptu Proserpinae, 

Mantuan substitutes an appeal to courage: 

Tollite praestantes animos: non omnia Christus 

Eripuit. Nostri superest pars maxima regni. 

Nec plus ille potest, sed vos; ut cernere promptum. 

Degeneri ignavoque animo timidi atque fugaces 

Terga datis; superaturi si vertitis ora, 

Si in commune bonum nostra omnia mittimus arma.? 

According to Mantuan, Venus strengthens her case by alluding 

to the glorious victory won by Jupiter over the Titans, not through 
superior force, but through superior valor. Then she continues in 
the same strain: 

Quo pacto Romani orbem nisi grandibus ausis 

Et domuere? tenax curae sententia et alti 

Propositi. Sensones capitoli a vertice Gallos 

Trusit, et obsessae poenos a limine Romae. 

Non erat Alcides Antaeo fortior, Artus 

Cernenti, aut Turno Aeneas, aut Hectore Achilles, 

Aut Tydeus Lycophonte. Animo veniebat ab acri 

lila potens virtus et inexpugnabile robur. 

Vis igitur revocanda animi. Victoria pendet. 

Ex animo maiora facit qui fortius audet.* 


II 


Jacopo Sannazaro, in his attempt to give a mythological setting 
to a scriptural narrative, belongs to the same school of poets as 
Mantuan. The long prophecy of David concerning the life of the 
Messiah, which comes in Book I of Sannazaro’s De Partu Virginis 
(1526), and which had a very important bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the “Infernal Council,’’ may have been inspired in a general 


1 De Raptu Proeerpinae, I, 113-16. I quote here from Claudii Claudiani Carmina, 
ed. Julius Koch, Leipzig, 1893. 
? Mantuan, op. cit., p. 237, a. 
3 [bid., p. 237, b. 
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way by certain passages in Mantuan’s Primae Parthenices, especially 
by the description of the slaughter of the innocents.! In particular, 
the following passage from this prophecy, which represents the 
monsters of the deep as slinking away at the opproach of the Savior, 
was probably suggested by a simile in the Primae Parthenices: 
. . diffungiant immisso lumine dirae 

Eumenidum facies iactis in terga colubris, 

Quas atro vix in limo Phlegethontis adustum 

Accipiat nemus, et fremanti condat in ulva. 

Tum variae pestes, et monstra horrentia Ditis 

Ima petant..... 3 


III 


Torquato Tasso, it will be recalled, introduces an infernal council 
into the fourth canto of his Gerusalemme Liberata. Pluto, who 
presides over the assembly, is alarmed at the progress which the 
Christian forces are making in the Holy Land. He accordingly 
decides to send the fair Armida to work confusion among his enemies. 
The harangue delivered by Pluto follows the general lines laid down 
by Boccaccio and Vida—a long bill of grievances against the Creator, 
the indignation culminating at the thought that the seats of the 
fallen angels should be promised to mere human beings. 

In his description of the infernal council, Tasso follows principally 
Vida and Claudian. In certain minor respects, however, he may 
have been influenced by the Parthenices. Like Mantuan, he gives 
a detailed account of the spread of Christianity, and the fall of the 
pagan idols: - 

xiii 
e soffrirem che forza ognor maggiore 
il suo popol fedele in Asia prenda ? 
e che Giudea soggioghi? e che ‘| suo onore, 
che ’1] nome suo pit si dilati e stenda ? 
che suoni in altre lingue, e in altri carmi 
si scriva, e incida in novi bronzi e marmi? 


1 De Partu Virginis, I, 24. I quote from the edition of Rome, 1877. 


*JIbid., p. 33. Cf. Mantuan, p. 185, a, cited p. 48, n. 1. A passage which may 
have served as a model for Milton is quoted here from De Partu Virginis, p. 78: 
An temere hoc, nullaque actum ratione putatis ? 
uippe ita mansuras decuit me ponere leges: 
uo terraeque, polusque, homines Divique vicissim 
Foederibus starent certis, et pignore tanto 
Servarent memorem cognatae stirpis amorem. 
Quare agite, et iam nunc humana capessite fate. .... 
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xiv 
Che sian gl’ idoli nostri a terra sparsi ? 
che i nostri altari il mondo a lui converta? 
ch’ a lui sospesi i véti, a lui sol arsi 
siano gl’ incensi, ed auro e mirra offerta? 
ch’ ove a noi tempio non soleva serrarsi, 
or via non resti a l’arti nostre aperta ?! 


In the emphasis which he lays upon valor as the means to victory, 
and the reference to the glorious past of the fallen angels, Tasso 
also follows Mantuan in a general way: 


XV 


Ah! non fia ver; ché non son anco estinti 

gli spirti in voi di quel valor primiero, 
quando di ferro e d’alte fiamme cinti 
pugnammo gia contra il celeste impero. 
Fummo, io no ’|] nego, in quel conflitto vinti: 
pur non mancd virtute al gran pensiero. 
Diede, che che si fosse, a lui vittoria: 

rimase a noi d’invitto ardir la gloria.? 


In his descriptions of the features of Satan, and in his invocation 
of the Muse, Tasso furnished a model to Marino and to Milton: 


rosseggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto, 
come infausta cometa, il guardo splende;? 


1 Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 13, 14. I quote from the Pio Spagnotti edition, Milan, 
1898. Cf. Mantuan, op. cit., pp. 185, a and 237, b, cited p. 48, n. 2, and p. 51, n. 3. 


2 Tasso, op. cit., IV, 15. Cf. Mantuan, op. cit., p. 237, a, 6, p. 51,nn. 2 and 3 
The last three verses are imitated from Ovid's Metamorphoses, IX, 5-6: 
Nec tam turpe vinci quam contendisse decorum est, 
Magnaque dat nobis tantus solacia victor. 
See Vincenzo Vivaldi, La Gerusalemme Liberata Studiata nelle sue fonti (Episodi) (Trani 
1907), p. 30. 


8 Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 7. Tasso’s description of Pluto is imitated in part from 
Claudian’s De Raptu Proserpinae. 
Claudian writes: ; — 
Ipse rudi fultus solio ey me verendus 
Maiestate sedet: squalent immania foedo 
Sceptra situ;—De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 79-81. 
For this, Tasso has: 
Siede Pluton nel mezzo, e con la destra 
sostien lo scettro ruvido e pesante;—Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 6. 
Claudian continues: 
sublime caput maestissima nubes 
Asperat et dirae riget inclementia formae; 
Terrorem dolor augebat.—0Op. cit., I, 81-83. 
Tasso imitates him freely as follows: 
né tanto scoglio in mar né rupe alpestra, 
né pur Calpe s’inalza, o’l magno Atlante, 
ch’anzi lui non paresse un picciol colle; 
si la gran fronte e le gran corna estolle. 


Orrida maesta nel fero aspetto 
terrore accresce, e piGi superbo il rende;—Op. cit., IV, 6, 7. 
In his conception of Pluto, however, Tasso has borrowed from other sources. The 
‘*gran corna”’’ mentioned in stanza 6 belong probably to the medieval tradition regarding 
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Ma di’ tu, Musa, come i primi danni 
mandassero a’ Cristiani, e di quai parti: 
tu ’l sai; e di tant’ opra a noi sf lunge 
debil aura di fama a pena giunge.! 


IV 


Even more important than Mantuan in the development of the 
“Infernal Council’’ was Marino, author of the Strage degl ’Innocenti, 
a poem by which the author hoped to atone for the faults of the 
Adone. Although the Strage degl’Innocenti had no great artistic 
merit, singularly enough it is still very widely read. Menghini says: 

Non v’é umile capanna, in Toscana, nell’Umbria, nel Napolitano, che 
accanto al poema dei Reali di Francia, di Guerrino il Meschino, e del Libro 
de’ Sogni, non abbia il poema della Strage deg! Innocenti. Esso é pid com- 
mune nelle campagne che non sia la Gerusalemme del Tasso. . . . .? 


In England, the poem was greatly admired, and the first canto was 
translated, under the title of Sospetto d’Herode, by Richard Crashaw, 
“the divine.’’* 


Satan, which differed materially from the classical conception found in Claudian. In 
Greek and Latin literature, Pluto is regularly represented as an awe-inspiring deity, 
surrounded by darkness and mystery, and resembling somewhat his brothers Jupiter 
and Neptune. In the Scriptures, the descriptions of Satan are likewise extremely vague. 
Even in the apocalyptic literature, despite the dualistic influence of Zoroastrianism, there 
seems to be nothing more detailed than Revelation, 12:3, where the “great red dragon’’ 
is depicted as having seven heads, ten horns, and a monstrous tail. The Middle Ages 
made of Satan sometimes a monster, sometimes a clown. (See E. K. Chambers, The 
Mediaeval Stage (1903), II, 91, 148. See also M. J. Rudwin, Die Teufelszenen im geist- 
lichen Drama des deutschen Mittelalters [1914], p. 10). Owing to the constant inter- 
mingling of pagan mythology with Christian doctrine, it is likely enough that some of 
Satan's characteristics, including his horns, ears, and feet, are ultimately those of the 
satyr, rather than of Pluto, or Lucifer, or Beelzebub. 
Tasso's portrayal of Pluto’s eyes 


rosseggian gli occhi, e di veneno infetto, 
come infausta cometa, il guardo splende;—Op. cit., IV, 7. 


is usually taken to be an imitation of Virgil's description of the serpents: 
ardentisque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni—- Aeneid, ii, 210. 
It should be borne in mind that the Middle Ages attributed to Cerberus many of the 
characteristics of Satan. Dante calls him a “gran vermo”’ (Inferno, ed. Grandgent, 
1909, VI, 22), just as he calls Lucifer a “‘vermo reo"’ (ibid., XXXIV, vs. 108). If Cer- 
berus has three heads, so has Lucifer three faces (ibid, XXXIV, vs. 38). Dante says 
of Cerberus: 
Gli occhi ha vermigli, la barba unta ed atra, 
E il ventre largo, e unghiate le mani;—Jbid, VI, vss. 16-17. 
which may be compared with the lines just cited from Tasso, as well as the continuation: 
l'involve il mento, e su l'irsuto petto 
spida e folta la gran barba scende;—Tasso, op. cit., IV, 7. 
' Ibid, IV, 19. 
? Mario Menghini, La vita ¢ le opere di Giambattista Marino (Rome, 1888), p. 280. 


* Published 1646. 
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The Strage degl’ Innocenti opens with an infernal council. Pluto, 
who is frightened because of the birth of Jesus, deliberates with his 
minions. He recites his grievances against the Almighty, the climax 
being the fact that God should make men, mere “limo terrestre,”’ 
superior to immortal, though rebellious, angels. It is decided to 
warn King Herod of the danger to paganism, and the result is the 
slaughter of the innocents. 

Marino, although considering Tasso as a rival,’ nevertheless 
pays him the compliment of taking him as the chief model for his 
description of the infernal council. He desires, however, to improve 
on his model, after hisown manner. Marino’s notion of improvement 
may be judged by the fact that he boasted that his Adone was longer 
than either the Gerusalemme Liberata or the Orlando Furioso?2 It 
was characteristic, therefore, that he should try to excel Tasso by 
the length of his descriptions. For instance, in Canto IV of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, Tasso had given the following rather modest 
list of demons to be found in Hell: 

Arpie, Centauri, Sfingi, Gorgoni, Scille, Idre, Pitoni, Chimere, Polifemi, 
and Gerioni.* 

Marino, not to be outdone, enumerates thus the population of the 
lower world: 

Arpie, Fame, Erisitton, Tantalo, Progne, Atreo, Licaone, Medusa, 
Eumenidi, Iezabelle, Scilla, Circe, Medea, Parche, Minotauri, Ciclopi, Draghi, 

1 Menghini, op. cit., p. 280. 

In certain minor details of his infernal council, Marino apparently was influenced 
slightly by Vida, author of the Christiad. The address of Pluto, in the Christiad, begins 
with a reminder of past injuries: 

Egerimus coelo, quibus a utrimque 


Sit certatum odiis, notum et meminisse necesse est 
—Christiad, I, 171 ff. 


(I quote from the edition of London, 1732.) Marino, too, represents Pluto as remem- 
bering the battles of yore: 

Membra I'alta cagion de’ gran conflitti, 

Esca, ch’accese in ciel tante faville. 

E mentre pensa, e teme, e si ricorda, 

L’andate cose & le presenti accorda 

—Strage degl Innocenti, p. 5. 

(I quote from the edition of Rome, 1633.) 

Marino doubtless derived some suggestions also from Sannazaro, for whom he felt 
such an admiration that he used to visit his tomb every week. (Antonio Belloni, II 
Seicento, in Storia letteraria d'Italia scritta da una societd di professori, p. 64.) The 
slaughter of the innocents had already been described in some detail, it will be recalled, 
in Sannazaro’s De Partu Virginis. (De Partu Virginis, I, 24.) 

2? Menghini, op. cit., p. 200. 

3 Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 5. 
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Tigri, Sfingi, Hiene, Ceraste, Hidre, Chimere, Mezzentio, Gerione, Ezzellino, 
Falari, Nerone, Nabucco, Acabbe, Faraone, di Diomede i destrier, di Fereo 
i cani, di Therodamante i leoni, etc.? 


Sometimes Marino is more happy in expanding the passages 
found in the works of predecessors. For example, Tasso makes a 
comparatively brief allusion to the former splendor of Pluto: 


Ed in vece del di sereno e puro, 

de l’aureo sol, de gli stellati giri, 

n’ ha qui rinchiusi in questo abisso oscuro; 

né vuol ch’al primo onor per noi s’aspiri. . . . .? 


Marino has in one passage: 


Misero, e come il tuo splendor primiero 
Perdesti, 6 gid di luce Angel pit bello!® 


In another passage he has: 


Ah non se’ tu la creatura bella, 

Principe gia de’ fulgoranti Amori, 

Del mattutino Ciel la prima stella, 

La prima luce de gli alati Chori? 

Che come suol la candida facella 
Scintillar fra le lampadi minori, 

Cosi ricco di lumi alti celesti 

Fra la plebe de gli Angeli splendesti.‘ 


In such passages as the foregoing we may observe the really 
notable contribution which Marino made to the development of 
the “Infernal Council.” For Vida and Tasso, Pluto was nothing 
more than a monster, hardly distinguishable from the other hideous 
creatures who moved at his beck. When he spoke to his minions, 


1 Strage degl’ Innocenti, pp. 15, 16. 
2 Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 10. 
3 Strage degl’ Innocenti, p. 4. 
4 Ibid., p. 11. The descriptions of Satan and his demons here studied have nothing 
in common with those found in the pre-Renaissance devil-plays of Germany and other 
countries. Special mention might be made, however, of the famous Reformation play 
by Naogeorg (Kirchmayer), the Pammachius, which, printed in 1538, appeared rapidly 
in various translations, and was performed in Christ’s College (March, 1545). (See 
Charles H. Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Germany in the 
Sixteenth Century [1886], p. 129.) The classical influence which was to manifest itself 
in Naogeorg’s Agricultura Sacra (1550), a bizarre imitation of Vergil’s Georgics, is 
observable also in the Pammachius. (Cf., e.g., vss. 1958-66, in Act II, Scene 3, with 
Claudian's In Rufinum, I, 58-59, and De Raptu Proserpinae, I, 95-98.) Naogeorg, 
departing both from the classical and from the Christian traditions, represents Satan as 
a man of the world, with a sense of humor. (Cf. Herford, op. cit., p. 126,n.1.) For his j 
description of the physical appearance of Satan, however, he adheres closely to the | 
Christian tradition. (See Act II, Scene 4, the opening speech.) 
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“cc ”? 


he did so impersonally. The subject was always “our” woes, 
“our” exploits, ‘our’ courage. Marino makes Pluto an individual 
character. 

Not only does Marino give a beautiful description of Pluto’s 
former glory; he also describes some of his features. For Tasso, 
Pluto’s eyes had been merely horrible—filled with poison and 
blazing like comets. Marino sees in them the expression of a soul, 
haunted with sad memories: 


Negli occhi, ove mestitia alberga, e morte. ... .} 


In his appeal to his minions to remember their famous exploits 
of the past, the Pluto of Marino boasts of his own “alta natura,” 
of the former “candor” by which he was formerly distinguished, of 
his indomitable will: 


Ma qual forza tem’ io? gid non perdei 
Con Il’antico candor l’alta natura. 

Armisi il mondo, e ’1 Ciel; de cenni miei 
Gli elementi, e le stelle hauran paura.? 
Son qual fui; fia che pud; come potrei 

Se non curo il fattor, curar fattura ? 
S’armi Dio, che fara? v6 quella guerra, 
Che non mi lice in Ciel, movergli in terra.* 


The following lines are modeled in part on the Gerusalemme 
Liberata. From the impersonal narrative of Tasso, however— 


1 Strage degl’ Innocenti, p. 3. Cf. Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 7, cited p. 53, n. 3. Marino's 

description of Satan’s former splendor was perhaps suggested by Tasso’s: 
e’n viso orrendo, 
Mutata quella chiara antica fronte? 
—Gerusalemme Conquistata, V, 12. 

2 Marino imitates Claudian. Cf. De Raptu Proegerpinae, I, 113-16, cited p. 51, n. 1. 

3 Strage degl’Innocenti, p. 12. Cf. Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 13 and 15, cited 
p. 53, nn. 1 and 2. Since Taine, it has been the fashion to consider the character of 
Satan, the hero of Paradise Lost, as the original creation of Milton. (H. Taine, Histoire 
de la littérature anglaise [1892], II, 505.) Taine maintains that Milton’s Satan was 
essentially the product of British civilization: ‘‘Cet héroisme sombre, cette dure obsti- 
nation, cette poignante ironie, ces bras orgueilleux et roidis qui serrent la douleur comme 
une maitresse, cette concentration du courage invaincu qui, replié en lui-méme, tréuve 
tout en lui-méme, cette puissance de passion et cet empire sur la passion sont des traits 
propres du caractére anglais comme de la littérature anglaise ..."’ (ibid., II, 506-7). It 
may be of interest to note that the ‘‘Cavalier’’ Marino was readily able to portray in 
his Pluto many of the “ British’’ traits of the Satan of the Puritan Milton. In fact, the 
same “ British’’ pride and obstinacy are exemplified in some of Milton's classical models, 
such as the Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Pluto of Claudian. The stoical qualities 
of this ‘ British’’ Satan may be observed also in the Capaneo of Dante, a character 
somewhat influenced, perhaps, by Thomas Aquinas’ conception of the devil as a being 
full of pride and envy, who desired to be as God. 
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“pugnammo,” “fummo vinti,’’ ete.—Marino passes to a personal 
narrative of Pluto’s daring adventure: 

I’ no ’] soffersi, e d’Aquilon le cime 

Salsi, oue d’Angel mai volo non passa. 

E se quindi il mio stuol vinto cadeo, 

I] tentar l’alte imprese é pur trofeo.! 

Continuing the same personal note, Marino represents Pluto 
as apostrophizing himself, and asserting categorically that, being 
ruler of Hell, he is on a par with the Father, ruler of Heaven: 

Né perc’ hoggi quaggit t’accoglia, e copra 
Ombroso albergo, e ferruggineo tetto, 
Men superbir dei tu; che, se lA sopra 

Al Monarca tonante eri soggetto, 

Qui siedi Ré, che libero, & intero 

Hai de la Terra, e del’Abisso impero.? 


Marino alters even the invocation to the Muse, which he had 
found in the Gerusalemme Liberata, so that it centers around Pluto. 
The revealing Muse, in fact, is almost eliminated altogether, being 
replaced by a very impersonal “gran libro,’’ over which the majestic 
figure of Pluto bends, as he puzzles out the meaning of the fateful 
old writings. Then follows a full page of mysterious things, which 
Pluto expects the “gran libro” to reveal to him: 


Onde creder non vuol del gran mistero 
La meraviglia, 4 i chiari ingegni ascosa. 
Come possa il suo fiore hauere intero; 
Si che Vergine sia Donna, ch’ é sposa. 
E poi, che ’1 vero Dio divenga huom vero 
Strano gli sembra, e non possibil cosa. 
Che lo spirto s’incarni, e che vestita 
Gir di spoglia mortal deggia la vita. 
' Strage degl’ Innocenti, p.10. Cf. Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 15, cited p. 53, n. 2. 


2 Strage degl’'Innocenti, p. 12. In this passage, as elsewhere, Marino manifests 
his fondness for contrasts, which often take almost an epigrammatical form and which 
serve as a model for Milton. The following couplet contains two typical antitheses: 


Se l' Inferno si lagna, il Ciel non goda. 
Se la forza non val, vaglia la froda 
—Strage degl' Innocenti, p. 11. 
Marino's 


ul siedi Re, che libero, & intero 
Hai de Ja Terra, e del’ Abisso impero 
is apparently imitated from Tasso's 
E'n > tenebroso orror profondo, 
Quas 


io pareggio il Cielo, e muovo il mondo. 
—Gerusalemme Conquistata, V, 15. 
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Che l’incompreso, & inuisibil lume 

Si riveli 4 pastor, mentre, che nasce; 
Che I’Infinito Onnipotente Nume 

Fatto sia prigionier di poche fasce; etc.! 

For another passage, describing the same Promethean spirit of 
Pluto, the translation of Crashaw seems somewhat closer to Paradise 
Lost than the version of Marino: 

He shooke himselfe, and spread his spatious wings: 

Which like two Bosom’d sailes embrace the dimme 
Aire, with a dismall shade, but all in vaine, 
Of sturdy adamant is his strong chaine.? 


Marino’s text reads: 
Scotesi, e per volar dibatte l’ali, 
Che ’n guisa ha pur di due gran vele aperte, 
Ma ’I duro fren, che l’incatena, e fascia, 
Da l’eterna prigion partir no ’1 lascia.’ 

Not only in the personal, defiant tone which he adds to the 
character of Satan, but also in his descriptions of Herod’s throne, 
and of the pompous gifts which the Orient was wont to lavish upon 
its rulers, Marino may have influenced Milton in his conception of 
the archfiend: 

Su ’] trono principal, del regio arnese 
Pompa maggiore, e meraviglia prima, 
Lo qual del Ré pacifico, e cortese 
Edificio mirabile si stima; 
Immantenente il fier Tiranno ascese, 
Gli altri intorno sedenti, & egli in cima. 
Il sedil, ch’egli preme eletto, e fino 
Forma ha di core, e ’] core é di rubino.* 


Il pauimento, ou’ ei posa le piante 
Tutto di drappi d’or rigido splende. 
Di varie gemme lucida, e stellante 
Ombrella imperial soura gli pende.® 
Vidi Regi stranieri, e peregrini 
Ricco recargli oriental tributo;® 


1 Strage degl "Innocenti, p. 8. 
2 Richard Crashaw, Steps to the Temple, Delights of the Muses, and other Poems, 
edited by A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1904, p. 94. 
3 Strage degl’ Innocenti, p. 7. 4 Ibid., p. 24. 


5 Ibid., p. 25. § Ibid., p. 26. 
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V 


The indebtedness of Milton to other writers on the “Infernal 
Council” is often hard to trace, because it was the poet’s practice, 
after borrowing a general idea from one writer, to fill in the details 
from his remarkable acquaintance with classical literature. His 
imitation of Tasso and Sannazaro, in the lines quoted below, is a 
case in point: 

Instruct me, for Thou know’st; Thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That, to the highth of this gréat argument, 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.! 

The opening line of this passage seems to be modeled on Tasso’s 

invocation to the Muse: 

ee eee 
Here, however, the imitation of Tasso is confined to this detail. 
In the Gerusalemme Liberata the matter which the Muse is to disclose 
is the difficulties encountered by the Christians who are before 
Jerusalem. In Paradise Lost, as in the De Partu Virginis, the matter 
to be explained is the reasonableness of the ways of God with men. 
Sannazaro represents the Father as asking: 

An temere hoc, nullaque actum ratione putatis ? 


Milton parallels this rhetorical question as follows: 
And justify the ways of God to men.’ 


Milton’s invocation to the Muse bears. at the same time, a 
general resemblance to the passage in the Strage degl’Innocenti 
where Pluto is represented as a harassed deity, trying to comprehend 
the mysterious ways of Providence. Milton parallels the mysteries 

1 Paradise Lost, I, 19-26. Cf. De Portu Virgininis, p. 78, cited p. 52, n. 2. 


2 Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 19, cited p. 54,n.1. Passage quoted by Rev. Henry 
J. Todd. 


3? Paradise Lost, I, 26. 

‘For the obligations of Milton to Marino, see Marianna Woodhull, The Epic of 
Paradise Lost (New York, 1907), pp. 238, 239. Cf. Rev. Henry J. Todd, The Poetical 
Works of John Milton (London, 1809), especially the Introduction. 
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of the immaculate conception, etc., with which the Neapolitan poet 
is concerned, by the mystery of the Creation: 


Say first—for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell—say first what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state, 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the World besides. 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ?! 


There is also a slight resemblance of phraseology between 
Milton’s 
. what in me is dark 
Illumine..... 3 


and Marino’s 


La meraviglia, 4 i chiari ingegni ascosa. 


Milton’s indebtedness to Marino extends to a matter of greater 
importance. Adopting Marino’s idea of making Satan a real person 
with almost human passions, in place of the impersonal ruler described 
by Vida and Tasso, Milton represents the archfiend as boasting: 


Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 
That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring, 
His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 
And shook his throne.* 


There is no equivalent here for Marino’s 


I] tentar l’alte imprese é pur trofeo, 


1 Paradise Lost, I, 27-33. Cf. Strage degl’Innocenti, p. 8, cited p. 59, n. 1. 
2 Paradise Lost, I, 22, 23, 


3 Paradise Lost, I, 94-105. Cf. Strage degl’Innocenti, p. 10, beginning with ‘‘I’no 
1 soffersi, e d’Aquilon le cima,"’ cited p. 58,n.1. Satan resembles only vaguely the 
Capaneo of the Inferno, XIV, 51-60. 
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but Milton imitates it in another place: 
—and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire.! 


On the other hand, Milton’s 
Nor .... doI repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind, 
And high disdain . 


is doubtless imitated from another passage in the Strage degl’ Innocenti: 


.... gid non perdei 
Con l’antico candor I’alta natura.? 


For two descriptions of Satan, Milton appears to have gone to 


Marino. The first reads: 
“Tf thou beest he—but Oh how fallen! how changed 
From him!—who, in the happy realms of light, 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright—’’ 

There is also a certain resemblance between the descriptions of 
Satan’s eyes found in Paradise Lost and in the Strage degl’ Innocenti. 
Milton writes: 

. round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate.‘ 


The “affliction and dismay” in the eyes of tormented Satan are 
of a piece with the “mestitia e morte” which Marino describes. 
Milton’s 
. . . « for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him... .§ 


was probably suggested to some extent by Crashaw’s translation: 


While the reflection of thy forepast joys, 
Renders thee double to thy present woes.® 


1 Paradise Lost, I, 623-24. 

2 Strage degl'Innocenti, p. 12, cited p. 57, n. 3. 

* Paradise Lost, I, 84-87. Cf. Strage degl’ Innocenti, I, 4,11: ** Misero, e come il tuo 
splendor primiero, etc.,"’ p. 56, and ‘‘Ah non se’ tu la creatura bella, etc.,"’ p. 56. 


‘ Paradise Lost, I, 56-58. Cf. Strage degl’Innocenti, p. 3, cited p. 57, n. 1. 
* Paradise Lost, I, 54-56. 
* Richard Crashaw, op. cit., p. 98, stanza 31. 
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There is also a certain similarity between Milton’s 
.... there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire... .! 


and Crawshaw’s couplet: 
. . . + but all in vaine; 
Of sturdy adamant is his strong chaine.? 
For his descriptions of Satan’s throne, Milton probably derived 
suggestions from a number of other poets, notably Spenser. He may 
also have imitated to some extent the description of Herod’s palace, 
found in the Strage degl’Innocenti. Book II of Paradise Lost opens 
as follows: 
High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. .... . 
Milton’s 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
resembles especially Marino’s lines 
Vidi Regi stranieri, e peregrini 
Ricco recargli oriental tributo, . . .4 
The antitheses of which Marino was so fond apparently found 
favor with Milton. Marino writes: 
Se l’Inferno si lagna, il Ciel non goda. 
Se la forza non val, vaglia la froda.® 
Milton parallels these lines in two passages. In the first, imitating 
freely, he writes: 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage, by force or guile, eternal war.® 
In the second he follows Marino somewhat more closely: 
. our better part remains 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not... .’ 
1 Paradise Lost, I, 47, 48. 
2 Richard Crashaw, op. cit., p. 94, stanza 18. 
3 Strage degl’ Innocenti, pp. 24, 25, 26, cited p. 59. 
4 Ibid., p. 26. 6 Paradise Lost, I, 120, 121. 
' Ibid., p. 11, cited p. 58, n. 2. 7 Ibid., I, 645ff. Cited by Todd. 
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For the lines quoted below, Milton had several models, including 
Fletcher, but may also have had Marino in mind: 


.... Here at least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure; and, in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.! 


To summarize: The infernal councils in Mantuan’s Parthenices 
helped to establish a poetic tradition. The ideas which Mantuan 
emphasizes in the speeches of the heathen deities, are chiefly the 
decline in the reputation of the gods, the phenomenal spread of 
Christianity, and the possibility of a victory through valor. These 
motifs find their echo in the Gerusalemme Liberata. Sannazaro may 
have derived a few hints from Mantuan, in his descriptions of the 
retreating monsters of Hell, and of the slaughter of the innocents. 
Marino owes more to Tasso than to any other of his predecessors. 
He accepts the tradition which had come through Tasso from 
Mantuan, the idea that victory for Pluto’s forces was possible 
through valor. Marino’s principal contributions to the development 
of the “Infernal Council’? were: (1) splendid pictures of Pluto’s 
former glory; of his flaming eyes, which are not merely horrible and 
poisonous, as Tasso describes them, but expressive of sadness and 
woe; of his magnificent throne, and of the lavish tribute which the 
Orient was wont to shower upon its Kings; (2) a personal note in 
the language of Pluto, who is represented as referring constantly to 
himself in the first person, and boasting of his individual exploits. 
In addition, Marino had a certain gift for striking antitheses, which 
attracted the favorable attention of Milton. Milton follows Marino 
most closely in the passages dealing with the personality of Satan. 
To Sannazaro Milton was indebted for the principal idea of the 
invocation to the Muse. Whether Milton went directly to Mantuan 
for certain features of his “Infernal Council” is a matter of con- 
jecture, although it is certain that he was familiar with the Parthen- 
ices, and imitated them rather closely in his Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity. 

Ourin H. Moore 

Onto StratTe UNIVERSITY 


1 Ibid., I, 258-63. Cf. Strage degl’Innocenti, I, p.12: ‘Men superbir dei td, etc.," 
cited p. 58. 

















FOREIGN POLITICS IN AN OLD PLAY 


It is natural that an Elizabethan play on Richard III should 
conclude with praise of the House of Tudor for bringing civil war 
to an end and establishing a legitimate royal line. Such is the 
epilogue of Legge’s Richardus Tertius and such are the closing 
speeches of the True Tragedy of Richard the Third. In the English 
play, however, to the general eulogy of Elizabeth there have been 
added certain allusions to specific contemporary events, which are 
not unworthy of notice. 

The last speech in the True Tragedy is as follows: 


Worthy Elizabeth, a mirror in her age, by whose wise life, and civil 
government, her country was defended from the cruelty of famine, fire and 
sword, war’s fearful messengers. 


This is the Queen as writers truly say, 

That God had marked down to live for aye. 

Then happy England mongst thy neighbor isles, 

For peace and plenty still attends on thee: 

And all the favorable Planets smiles 

To see thee live in such prosperity. 

She is the lamp that keeps fair England’s light, 

And through her faith her country lives in peace: 

And she hath put proud Antichrist to flight, 

And been the means that civil wars did cease. 

Then England kneel upon thy hairy knee, 

And thank that God that still provides for thee. 

The Turk admires to hear her government, 

And babies in Jewry sound her princely name, 

All Christian Princes to that Prince hath sent, 

After her rule was rumored forth by fame. 

The Turk hath sworn never to lift his hand, 

To wrong the Princess of this blessed land. 

’Twere vain to tell the care this Queen hath had, 

In'helping those that were opprest by war: 

And how her Majesty hath still been glad, 

When she hath heard of peace proclaim’d from far. 

Geneva, France, and Flanders hath set down, 
[Mopern Paito.oer, August, 1921] 65 
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The good she hath done, since she came to the crown, 
For which, if e’er her life be ta’en away, 

God grant her soul may live in heaven for aye. 

For if her Grace’s days be brought to end, 

Your hope is gone, on whom did peace depend.! 


This passage was obviously written to be spoken before Elizabeth. 
The date must lie between the performance of December 26, 1591, 
after which the Queen’s men, to whom the piece belonged, ceased for 
three years to act at court, and December 26, 1588, their first per- 
formance after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, an event indi- 
cated in the line, ‘She hath put proud Antichrist to flight,’”’ while 
the public religious observances officially proclaimed throughout the 
land in November are alluded to in the couplet that follows: “Then 
England kneel upon thy hairy knee, etc.”? The congratulations 
sent to Elizabeth after her victory seem to be the subject-matter 


of the lines 


All Christian Princes to that Prince hath sent, 
After her rule was rumored forth by fame. 


Giovanni Mocenigo, Venetian ambassador in France, writing to the 
Senate, December 20, 1588, says: “Her reputation with all the 
northern powers stands so high that there is no fear of her lacking 
forces sufficient to further her designs against Spain.’’* The coinci- 
dence is striking, for anyone familiar with the documents of the 
time will be aware that “Christian Princes” means “Protestant 
Princes.”” Only four of these congratulatory messages are preserved 
by Rymer,‘ two being as late as 1590, but they must have been 
numerous.° 

The predominence of other matters over this great victory, 
however, makes it highly improbable that the passage under 


1 Furness, Variorum Shakespeare, ‘‘ Richard III,’’ p. 548. Here, and in all quota- 
tions, the old spelling is not retained. 

2 On November 3 there was an order of Council to both Canterbury and York for 
public and general thanks for the overthrow of the Spaniards. Acts of Privy Council, 
XVI, 334. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1588, p. 419. 


4 Rymer, Foedera, XVI, 18, 20, 34, 56. 
5 Harborne brought some from Germany. Hakluyt, VI, 58-59. 
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consideration belongs to the Armada year. Sufficient time must 
have elapsed for the first enthusiasm to lose some of its flame. Other 
considerations, moreover, confirm this judgment; for, while most 
of the matters alluded to in the speech might individually be assigned 
to various years, they point in combination to the close of 1589; 
and the Queen’s men played at court on December 26 of that year. 

Probably the most prominent feature of the praise of Eliza- 
beth contained in the speech is its insistence on the friendly relations 
of England and Turkey. Harborne, the English ambassador at 
Constantinople, returning through Poland and Germany, had 
reached London in December, 1588. By the use of every sort of 
diplomatic expedient, he had overcome the active opposition of 
France and Venice, and raised the prestige of Elizabeth at the Porte 
to the highest point.' At first his difficulties were enormous. Birch 
says under the year 1583, 

The Grand Signior did until of late think that her majesty was but a 
princess subject to or depending upon the French; but being now sufficiently 
made acquainted with her greatness both by sea and land . . . . hath there- 
fore granted very large privileges and freedoms unto her majesty’s subjects, 
greater than unto the French; hath written more lowly and friendly to her 
than to any other prince? 


Indeed, while Harborne had to employ all his ingenuity at first 
to keep himself from being expelled at the instance of France and 
Venice, his successor, Barton, was able on August 4, 1590, to get 
the French ambassador dismissed and to have French affairs for 
a time put in his own hands. Although the first privileges for 
English merchants had been obtained in 1579 and there had been 
thereafter a considerable correspondence between the Porte and the 
Queen, the turning-point for the English ambassador was 1586, 
when Elizabeth accepted the protectorate of Flanders, this act being 
represented to the Turks by Harborne as the seizure by his mis- 
tress from the king of Spain of two of his richest provinces.* A 
number of agreements in favor of England were made by the Turks, 
and various letters were dispatched to Elizabeth. One of these 


1 See various entries in the Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1581-91. 
2 Memoirs of the Reign of Elizabeth, I, 56. 
8 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1581-91, document 330. 
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that seems particularly to fit the present situation was addressed 
to her by Armurath III on September 15, 1589.!_ It begins: 

Most Honorable Matron of the Christian Religion, Mirror of Chastity, 
adorned with the Brightness of Sovereignty and Power amongst the most 
chaste Women of the People which serve Jesus, Mistress of Great King- 
doms, reputed of Greatest Majesty and Praise among the Nazarites, Eliza- 
beth Queen of England, to whom we wish a most happy and prosperous 
reign. 

And it concludes, 

Wherefore, if you shall sincerely and purely continue the bond of Amity 
and Friendship with our high Court, you shall find no more secure Refuge 
or safer Harbor of good Will or Love. 

This letter, of course, the writer of the play may or may not have 
seen. What he unquestionably had before him was the first edition 
of Hakluyt’s Voyages, published by Christopher Barker, printer to 
the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, in 1589, the dedicatory letter 
to Walsingham being dated November 19, and the latest matter 
included in the volume being a letter from Bristol of September 10. 
Of the three parts into which the work is divided, the first treats of 
the Orient, and documents 16-35 deal with contemporary affairs in 
the Turkish dominions. Here is the letter sent from the Imperial 
Musselmanlike Highness, Zuldan Murad Chan, to the sacred regal 
Majesty of Elizabeth, Queen of England, March 15, 1579, and her 
answer of October 25; here is the Turkish charter of privileges to 
the English, of June, 1580, in which we read, “‘ We have contracted an 
inviolable amity, peace and league with the aforesaid Queen”; here 
are many pages of passports, diplomatic correspondence, commissions, 
and reports, such as are found in neither of the other two divisions 
of the book, and therefore attracted the eye of the playwright as 
matter redounding to the Queen’s credit.2 Indeed, Hakluyt him- 
self had emphasized this point in the “Epistle Dedicatory,” with the 
query, “Who ever saw before this regiment an English Ligier in 
the stately porch of the Grand Signor at Constantinople?” Here, 
then, we find the prime cause of our playwright’s insistence upon 
the friendship of the Turk as one of the glories of Elizabeth. 

‘ Richard Knolles, The Turkish History (1687) I, 708. 


?The most important of these documents, but not all of them, are published in 
the second edition. Naturally there are also many additional pieces. 
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After the summer of 1590 there could hardly have failed to be 
reference to the celebrated letter of Eder Bassia (June 26) in which 
Elizabeth is told that the sultan, although he had rejected the king 
of Poland’s appeal for peace, had at the intercession of the Queen 
reconsidered the matter, and for her sake “exhibited this so singular 
a favor unto the said king and kingdom of Poland.” The incident 
was notorious at the time; it is reported by the Venetian ambassador, 
also by Camden and others, and the letter was published in the 
second edition of Hakluyt.!. By 1593 Elizabeth feels it necessary 
to refute accusations of alliance with the Turks against Christians, 
excuses echoed by Hakluyt in 1599.? 

Diligent search has failed to connect the “babies in Jewry” 
with any specific act of Elizabeth. The phrase seems to be a vague 
expression for the grandeur of the Queen, based perhaps on the claim 
of Murad in his charter to the English merchants that he is ‘‘ Emperor 
of the most glorious and blessed Jerusalem.” This explanation is 
suggested by the juxtaposition of the phrases: 

The Turk admires to hear her government, 
And babies in Jewry sound her princely name. 

Next to the Turk, the most pervasive notion in the speech is 
its insistence on peace, four times repeated. The peace that follows 
civil war is a natural enough thought at the close of a play on this 
subject; even Richardus Tertius ends with a song in honor of the 
Queen as uniting the Houses of Lancaster and York. But in the 
present passage it is not only domestic peace which is celebrated, 
but that “proclaimed from far.” There is plainly a political import 
not found in the Latin play. The conflict between the peace party 
and the war party at Elizabeth’s court is well known, and also the 
Queen’s usual desire to avoid costly foreign complications. At the 
close of the year 1589 she was especially so disposed. The unfor- 
tunate expedition to Portugal of the preceding summer, “the great- 
est privateering enterprise” of modern times, had filled her with 
wrath. She had lost her large investment in this joint-stock 
enterprise, besides men and supplies. Burleigh’s temporizing 

1 See Rymer, XVI, 74; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1581-91, p. 494; Hak- 


luyt, VI, 69; Camden, p. 441. 
2 Camden, p. 473; Hakluyt, I, lxix—lxx. 
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policy was in the ascendant. There is, indeed, no other period 
between 1588 and 1591 in which we find this same condition, for on 
January 2, 1590, letters were sent to the Lords Lieutenants of all 
the counties, to put musters in readiness in anticipation of a Spanish 
invasion in the spring or summer,' and on March 15 the Lord 
Treasurer issued “a great plan for the muster and mobilization of 
troops all over England.’ 

Elizabeth’s help to those oppressed by war is too indefinite for 
any bearing on date, and the good done to Flanders was too frequently 
“set down” to afford any fixed point. The same is true of Geneva, 
“the nursery of the reformed religion,” for whose aid money collec- 
tions began early in the eighties and continued at least as late as 
1602; for which assistance numerous letters of thanks were received.® 
One such letter, acknowledging the Queen’s frequent, great and 
liberal beneficence,’”’ was indeed sent by the Syndics August 23, 
1589, but it cannot in itself be considered a basis for fixing a date 
for the play. 

Though Geneva and Flanders thus furnish only vague indica- 
tions, France is more specific. Any such recognition of English 
help must have been subsequent to the death of Henry III, August 2, 
1589. To Henry of Navarre, who thereupon became king, Elizabeth 
sent money and supplies. On September 9 the Privy Council was 
preparing assistance for the French king, and a levy of 4,000 men was 
ordered. Thereafter at every meeting during the month and 
sporadically during the remainder of the year, the Council was 
largely occupied with this expedition to France. Stow (1589) 
complains of ingratitude: “Neither doth any French chronicler 
truly express or acknowledge the Queen of England’s especial favors, 
manifold great expenses of money, and waste of her people, directly 
employed in this needful service, although the king with his own 
mouth hath divers times acknowledged it.’”’® The king’s thanks, 


1 Acts of Privy Council, XVIII, 294-97. 
? Hume, The Great Lord Burghley, p. 444. 


* Many of these are to be found in the Calendars of State Papers; see also Strype's 
Annals, Vol. III. 


4 Acts of the Privy Council, XVIII, 86 ff. 
5 Annals, p. 757. 
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indeed, were expressed to Elizabeth in letters written, one by Pere- 
grine Willoughby, commander of the expedition, October 2, 1589, 
another by D’Aumont, October 21, still another signed Henri de 
Bourbon, and finally one by the king as king, neither of these last 
being dated, though belonging to 1589.1 On January 2, 1590, prepa- 
rations were made for the recall of the army under Lord Willoughby,” 
and in February began the recriminations between Henry and Eliza- 
beth which put the Queen into an angry mood. In this case, again, 
the end of 1589 is indicated. 

The records show that the Queen’s men acted at court December 
26, 1589. Was not the True Tragedy of Richard III the play then 
performed? While, as we have seen, no one incident referred to in 
the final speech is really sufficient to date the piece, the combined 
evidence, particularly that derived from the allusions to Turkey and 
France, points directly to that performance. Of far greater interest 
than the exact date, however, is the amount of political information 
possessed by the author. The person who penned that final speech 
was either especially familiar with foreign affairs, or he had been 
exceedingly well coached. 


Lewis F. Morr 
CoLLEGE oF THE City or New York 


1Rymer, Foedera, XVI, 26-29. 
2 Acts of Privy Council, XVIII, 291-94. 
3Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, I1, 336. Their next performance was March 1, 1590. 























LOS GALLEGOS EN LAS “NOVELAS EJEMPLARES” 


En la nota 55 de su edicién de Rinconete y Cortadillo (Sevilla, 
1905, pag. 370) el Sefior Rodriguez Marin dice: 

En el borrador del Rinconete este muchacho no era asturiano, sino 
gallego. iA qué pudo deberse tal cambio? No lo sé; pero recordando 
que también dejaron de ser gallegos los harrieros que en el capitulo XV de la 
primera edicién de El Ingenioso Hidalgo molieron 4 D. Quijote y 4 Sancho, 
para convertirse en yangiieses en la segunda edicién, paréceme que hay en lo 
uno y en lo otro algiin intringulis, quizds quizds relacionado con lo de ser 
gallega, por los apellidos Cervantes, Saavedra, Sotomayor y Figueroa la 
ascendencia remota del egregio novelista. 

En primer lugar, el Arbol genealégico de Cervantes cuando pasa 
de la tercera generaci6n—hasta la cual hay documentos que la 
ilustran, gracias a los trabajos de beneméritos investigadores, entre 
los cuales habr& que contar en puesto preeminente, a buen seguro, 
al propio Sr. Rodriguez Marfn—entra casi en el terreno de lo 
fantastico, y el mismo erudito, en una obra posterior (Cervantes y la 
ciudad de Cérdoba, Madrid, 1904, pag. 26) rechaza y se mofa de la 
genealogia publicada por Fernandez de Navarrete. Como dice muy 
atinadamente Fitzmaurice-Kelly (que en su Life of Miguel de 
Cervanies Saavedra, London, 1892, se habia hecho eco de tales 
elucubraciones), ‘‘ Esta tabla de ascendencias est basada parcialmente 
en el trabajo de Rodrigo Méndez Silva, zurcidor de pergaminos, y 
carece, por lo tanto, de autoridad”’ (Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
Oxford, 1917, pag. 17). 

Pero, aunque se aceptase todo eso; la reflexién tardia de Cer- 
vantes, con la que el crftico sevillano trata de aclarar el por qué del 
cambio, presenta un pequefio problema de psicologia un tanto 
inexplicable. {A santo de qué venfa ese intempestivo remordi- 
miento y rectificacién consiguiente ? 

Por lo que se refiere a la mudanza en el capftulo xv de la Primera 
Parte del Quijote, se recordarA que ya en la editio princeps aparecian 
como yangiieses los arrieros en el epigrafe del capftulo, y en la segunda 
edicién no hizo Cervantes otra cosa sino acordar el texto con dicho 
73 
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sumario que al frente iba. El hecho de la alteracién es indudable, 
pero la cosa no tiene gran importancia. Si, segun todas las 
probabilidades, ‘‘Cervantes escribié la primera parte del Quijote 
corridamente, y 4 la postre lo dividié en capftulos y les puso los 
epigrafes,’”’ como el mismo cervantista afirma en nota al principio 
de su edicién en Cldsicos castellanos, { para qué hacer hincapié en 
esta enmienda a la que Cervantes se vié obligado por una incon- 
gruencia producto de su método de trabajo? No me inclino a 
sorprender en ello un sentido profundo y trascendental. 

La variante en el texto impreso del Rinconete podria tener la 
explicacién de que la obra iba dedicada a un magnate gallego,' 
personaje que venfa a la memoria de Géngora, para saludarle con 
un soneto, cuando el famoso poeta cordobés iba a aquellas lejanas 
tierras para hacer unas informaciones.? 

Si tal teorfa fuera presentada podria hallar ulterior apoyo en el 
hecho de que la copia de Porras de la Camara fué hecha probable- 
mente en 1602 6 1603 (asf opina Rodriguez Marin en la edicién de 
Rinconete antes mencionada, p4g. 351, pero, ni siempre penséd de 
tal modo, ni todo el mundo est& de acuerdo: véase el libro de Bonilla 
y San Martin, Cervantes y su obra, Madrid, s.a., pag. 204) fecha en 
que no podfa Cervantes pensar en dedicar su obra al Conde, porque 
parece que fué en Valladolid, en 1604, por intermedio del Conde de 
Saldafia, cufiado de Lemos, cuando éste hizo conocimiento con el 
ingenio tan inferior a él en la escala social, y que sin embargo iba 
a darle m4s grandeza, fama y crédito duraderos que su prosapia y 


1 No se sabe de seguro el lugar del nacimiento del Conde de Lemos. Cotarelo 
(Efemérides cervantinas, Madrid, 1905, pig. 34) cree que vi6é la luz en Madrid. Por otro 
lado Asensio (Cervantes y sus obras, Barcelona, 1902, pig. 298), Fernandez de Bethén- 
court (Historia genealégica y herdldica de la Monarquia Esvafola, Madrid, 1897-1920, 
T. IV, pag. 551) y el Marqués de Rafal con pruebas mfs extensas (Un Mecenas espafiol 
del siglo xvii: El Conde de Lemos, Madrid, 1911, pfig. 9 y especialmente pg. 12, n.) 
opinan que tuvo su cuna en el solar de sus mayores: la villa de Monforte de Lemos, en 
Galicia. 


2 Bib. Aut. Esp., T. XXXII, pfig. 428. Asensio (loc. cit., pig. 335) y el Marqués 
de Rafal (loc. cit., pags. 219-20) creen que Géngora estuvo en Galicia en la primavera de 
1621. En cambio Lucien Paul Thomas (Géngora et le gongorisme..., Paris, 1911, pag. 24) 
afirma que el viaje del poeta tuvo lugar en 1609. Esto parece lo cierto si se tienen en 
cuenta las Vingt-siz lettres de Géngora publicadas por Foulché-Delbosc en la Revue 
hispanique (T. X [1903], pags. 184-225). Alli aparecen cartas fechadas desde Madrid 
en 6, 13 y 27 de Abril, 11 y 25 de Mayo y 20 de Julio del afio 1621, sin que se aluda para 
nada a la excursi6n por un pais, que, dada la respetable distancia, tenia que consumir 
bastante tiempo. 
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eminentes cargos disfrutados. (Conf. el citado libro del Marqués 
de Rafal, pags. 24 y 256, n.) 

Mas esta hipétesis es insostenible. Hay una razén potisima que 
la desbarata, y que destruye también la insinuacién de Rodriguez 
Marin. La raz6n es que si en La ilustre fregona no representa la 
Gallega un papel muy lucido, en otra de las novelas se remacha el 
clavo de modo patente: me refiero a La Sefora Cornelia. En el 
discurso del ama a la enamorada joven le advierte que Isunza y 
Gamboa se dicen vizcainos “pero quiz contigo seran gallegos, que 
es otra nacién, segtin es fama, algo menos puntual y bien mirada 
que la vizcaina” (Bib. Aut. Esp., T. I., pag. 217). 

Y si se admitiese como buena la dudosa atribucién a Cervantes 
de La tia fingida—no es mi intencién entrar en tan debatido tema— 
nos encontrarfamos con que en las observaciones que Claudia le 
hace a Esperanza sobre las cualidades de los estudiantes de las 
diversas regiones, ‘‘Los gallegos no se colocan en predicamento, 
porque no son alguien” (Bib. Aut. Esp., T. I, pag. 248), cosa bien 
distinta de lo que expresaba Lope en su Laurel de Apolo (Coleccién 
de obras sueltas, Madrid, 1776-79, T. I, pag. 61) donde al hablar de 
Lemos si calificaba a Galicia de tierra “nunca fértil de Poetas,’’ 
afiadfa: 

mas sf de casas nobles, 
ilustres Capitanes y Letrados! 

Para finalizar. Creo que la explicacién de Rodriguez Marin es 
injustificable, que los indicados cambios no obedecen a ningtn 
motivo que hoy podamos descubrir, y que, simplemente, Cervantes 
no tenfa de las gentes del Noroeste, en general, un concepto superior 
al corriente, y contra el cual, ya en 1550, protestaba en unas horrendas 
coplas de arte mayor, con mayor generoso entusiasmo que sentido 
artistico en la expresién, el malaguefio Licenciado Luis de Molina 
en su Descripcién del Reino de Galicia y de las cosas notables del. 

Erasmo Buceta 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Algo semejante a 6sta de Lope es una curiosa observaci6n respecto a los grandes 
puestos ocupados en Consejos y Chancillerias por los naturales de Pontevedra, la bonne 
ville de que nos habla Froissart (uvres de Froissart, edici6n del Bar6n Kervyn de Letten- 
hove, Bruxelles, 1867-77, T. XI, pag. 410) que se halla en la Dedicatoria a Don Felipe 
de Montenegro de la traducci6n de las Geérgicas (Salamanca, 1586) hecha por el sevillano 
Juan de Guzmin, discfpulo del Brocense, y que mereci6 elogios descomedidos, evidente- 
mente hiperbélicos, del féniz de los ingenios en su Laurel de Apolo (loc. cit., pigs. 35-37). 
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MARTIN PARKER: ADDITIONAL NOTES 


In an account of the ballad-writer, Martin Parker, printed in 
Modern Philology for January, 1919 (XVI, 449-74), I expressed 
some doubt about the date of his death, though I was inclined to 
accept the date 1656, the year in which a burlesque elegy on him 
appeared. Since that time I have had an opportunity to examine 
the book in which Parker’s elegy was included. George Thomason’s 
copy, in the British Museum, was bought on August 23, 1656. It 
is entitled: 

Death in a New Dress:/Or/Sportive Funeral/Elegies. /Commemorating 

the renowned Lives/and lamented Deaths of these/Eminent Personages, / 
Robbin the Annyseed-water Seller. /Martin Parker the famous Poet. 
/Archee the late Kings Jester. /The Gentlewoman that so often tra-/vail’d 
up Holborn-Hill upon her/Bum. ec. /With/The Celebration of some (harm- 
less/but plesant Healths) hitherto not in fashion: /And other Drollerical 
Crotchets, very delightful. /By 8S. F./London, Printed for Isaac Pridmore 
at the Signe/of the Falcon neer the New Exchange, 1656. 
Whoever S. F. was, and notwithstanding the fact that his elegies 
were satirical, he kept rather close to facts. In dealing, for example, 
with Archie Armstrong, former jester of Charles I, he states clearly 
that his elegy is a joke and that Archie is not dead. 

It is strange that the following passage from the opening elegy 
“On the Death of Annyseed-water Robbin” has so long escaped the 
notice of students of ballads: 

Ye glorious *three 
*Samuel Who grasp the Poles of Star-crown’d Poesie; 
Smith- Has som Cask-piercing TYouth poison’d your wine 


son. With wicked Laethe? Did you ever dine 
Hum- On Turnep-tops, without or Salt, or Butter, 
phrey That amongst all your Canzonets, or clutter 
Crowch. You fail’d to mention this deceased Robbin, 
Law- It seems you ne’r-quaft Nectar in his Noggin, 
rence As I have done. 

Price. 

{Drawer 


Smal-beer. 
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Smithson, Crouch, and Price were, after Parker’s death, the most 
important ballad-writers in London, and they turned out dozens 
of ballads and chapbooks equal to Parker’s own productions. But 
allusions to them are as rare as allusions to Parker are frequent. 
Smithson, in particular, has been unlucky: most of his ballads are 
signed by his initials “S. 8.,” and in almost every instance where 
they occur in the Roxburghe Ballads J. W. Ebsworth interpreted 
them as “Samuel Sheppard,” in spite of the fact that Sheppard 
loathed ballads and ridiculed them on every occasion. 

S. F. reminds these “glorious three” that he has waited a long 
time before writing the elegy on Robin: “Have I not waited long 
enough; five years?” That this statement is reasonably accurate 
is proved by passages in issues of Merlinus Anonymus for 1655 and 
1653. The first of these includes in an account of the time that has 
lapsed since certain memorable events have taken place the following: 

Since Robert the strongwater-still gave 

His soul to Heaven, his body to the Grave. 6 [years.] 
In the 1653 Merlinus a “Fest Day,’’ November 9, is named in honor 
of the deceased “Robin the Anyseed vvater stiller.’ Evidently, 
then, he died about 1650. Robin’s name and fame, however, 
persisted for years. In addition to the information given about 
him by S. F. he is dealt with at some length in The Life and Death of 
Mrs. Mary Frith. Commonly Called Mal Cutpurse (1662, pp. 74-75). 
“There was also,”’ says Mal, ‘‘a cotemporary of mine, as remarkable 
as my self, called Anniseed-water Robin: Who was cloathed very near 
my Antick Mode, being an Hermaphrodite, a person of both Sexes.” 
Mal hated the very sight of Robin, though on his approach the 
neighbors ‘‘used to say, here comes Malls Husband,” and she hired 
boys to fight and stone him away. The Laughing Mercury for 
September 29—October 6, 1652, writes: 

A lusty crew of Ranters being feasting and revelling lately at a Tavern in 
Southwark, would needs send for Anni-seed-water-Robbin (the Hermaph- 
rodite) who comming among them, after they had drank up all his Strong 
water... 
and then tells a tale too scurrilous to bear repetition here. Robin 
is also mentioned in the lists of “‘ Decoys, Hectors, and Trapanners”’ 


1 He is mentioned again, ibid. (October 6-12, 1652), p. 115. 
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that concluded each issue of the coarse post-Restoration newsbook 
called The Wandering Whore. In John Hilton’s Catch That Catch 
Can (1663, p. 41) there is a catch, with musical score, beginning: 

Dainty fine A-niseed water fine, 

dainty content and your money again: 

See, here comes Robin Hermaphrodite, 

hot waters he cryes for his delight. . . . 

So much for Robin! Of the “gentlewoman” whose picturesque 
begging is satirized in the third of 8. F.’s elegies I have found no 
further account. But to associate Parker, devoted and influential 
Royalist writer that he was, with this dubious pair was unflattering 
to a degree. At any rate, as in the case of Robin, I can produce 
additional notices of Parker’s death—a calamity for balladry that 
had occurred by the end of 1652. Merlinus Anonymus, 1653 (Thoma- 
son’s copy was purchased on January 5, 1652-3), in a column devoted 
to “festivall Dayes, (Martyrs quite forgotten by Foz),’’ names 
April 7 as a “Fest day” in honor of Parker, though it by no means 
follows that he had died on that particular day. In its issue for 
the following year (bought by Thomason on November 18, 1653) 
Merlinus includes among ‘‘A brief computation of some things very 
memorable till this year 1654” the following couplet: 

Since that Nan Sharp of Sodom married Street, 
Since Martin Parker had his winding sheet. 
Nan Sharp was, we are told, a ballad-singer. 

The following hitherto unrecorded references to Parker® deserve 
printing, not only for their intrinsic interest, but also for the light 
they throw on his literary relations and on the réle he played as 
ballad-writer and pamphleteer: 


1635. S[peed]., R. The Counter Scuffle Whereunto is Added, the Counter 
Rat, sig. E 2’. 
*The Kings Lay (*Hocus Pocus) thy tricks by, 
Iuggler. Let Martin Parkers Ballads dye, 
Thy theaming likewise I defie, 
O Fenner. 
[This allusion, which occurs in every edition I have seen from 1635 
to 1702, is the earliest yet pointed out. It may have occurred also 
in the editions of 1626 and 1628 which I have not seen.] 
1 E.g., December 5, 12, 28,1660. Cf. alsoa ballad in the Rozburghe Ballads, VII, 260. 
2 Perhaps ‘‘Martyn Parker of Newgate Market draper,’’ whose name is signed to a 


bond dated May 1, 1584 (J. C. Jeaffreson, Middlesex County Records, I, 150), was related 
to the ballad-writer. 
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1647 


1647 
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. Price, Laurence. A Map of Merry Conceites, sig. A 2. 
I babe in hand no monstrous beast to brag on 
As Parkers Ore, nor Trundles mighty Draggon. . 
[I do not understand this remark. A lost ballad and an extant tract 
(reprinted in Charles Hindley’s Old Book Collector’s Miscellany) on a 
Sussex dragon were printed by John Trundle in 1614. Trundle was 
greatly ridiculed for his gullibility in printing these stories.] 

. Match me these two: . . . . With An Answer to a Pamphlet, entituled, 
The Parliament of Ladies (no author or imprint. Bodleian, Wood 
354 A. 11), p. 2. 

[A Judiciary Court to crush libellers and slanderous pamphlets] 
ordained Catullus to be Clerk of the Assize, John Taylor to be Doore- 
keeper, and Martin Parker to be Subsizer, and carry out the offall. 

. Sheppard, Samuel. The Committee Man Curried, a Comedy, p. 7. 
[Common-curse, an Excise-man, says to Suck-dry, a Committee- 
man:] 

Rare rogue in Buckram—thou shalt goe out a Wit, and vie With 
Martin Parker, or John Tailor. 

. September 20-27. Mercurius Morbicus (British Museum, E. 409/11), 
p. 8. 

The last weeke he [Mercurius Melancholicus] appeared with double 
(Janus) faces under one hood. But this weekes appearance is no 
lesse then a Cerberus (a triple headed monster) the joynt furies which 
assisted the first two being now divided, by cheating one another, 
they part stakes and exeunt. 

But who can chuse but laugh to see the knaves call one another so, 
especially when Martin Parker, and Swallow Crouch are the other 
visible heads, joyne with Hacket upon the body of this Monster. .. . . 

Two heads of the Monster are alike poysonous, and blow the same 
infection together; but Hacket (whose proselytes they are) spues out 
the venome by himselfe. 

What then, shall I encounter with a triple headed fury? were they 
legions, I feare them not, they are . . . . at enmity amongst them- 
selves; What (sayes one of them) another Melancholicus, this is prodi- 
gious, these twins have one name, but not one jather; if you goe about to 
affright me with my owne shape, you must produce one more horrid. 
Horrid shapes is the essentiall part of Melancholicus, two of them tell 
one story, of peeping through the pillory, & of Propheticall spirits, and 
of lamentations at the gallows. This was collected out of M. Hackets 
notes last Newgate Sessions, where he was a great soliciter for the 
malefactors, fearing that if Macqueere had been hanged for a principle, 
himselfe would have been found an accessary: And as for Martin 
Parkers doleful Ballad, there was some reason for it, when he and his 
bride were both carried to Newgate, the same day they were married. 
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[This quotation is of the utmost importance as showing beyond 
question that Parker edited a Royalist pamphlet called Mercurius 
Melancholicus and that he was imprisoned for doing so. I shall 
discuss the ballad-pamphleteers at more length in another work. 
Meanwhile those who are interested in the subject should see J. B. 
Williams’s account of the activities of John Hackluyt and “Swallow” 
Crouch in his History of English Journalism, pp. 80 ff. John Macquire 
was sentenced to be hanged, on September 4, 1647, for rioting before 
Newgate in a gaol delivery. He is described in the newsbooks as an 
Irishman, formerly an officer under the Earl of Essex.] 

The Kentish Fayre. Or, The Parliament sold to their best worth (British 
Museum, E. 446/21), p. 6. 

If you’l have a Prince and void of shame, take this man for your use, 
his name is [Colonel] Bark-stead, the proud Thimble-maker, who 

walkes the round each night at Westminster, a Fool in folio yet a 
mighty Talker, whose Complements are tane from Martin Parker. 

A Dialogue Between Mistris Macquerella, a Suburb Bawd, M®* Scolo- 
pendra, [fete.]..... Printed for Edward Crouch, 1650 (Bodleian, 

Wood 654 A/14), p. 4. 

[Mrs. Macquerella interrupts Mr. Pimpinello who is singing a bawdy 
song, whereupon he protests:] 

Nay, hear it out. (for Martin Parkers sake). 

[Edward Crouch printed the Royalist newsbook The Man in the Moon. 
He must have been a friend of Parker’s. The author probably 
intended to say nothing derogatory in the foregoing allusion.] 
Sheppard, Samuel. Epigrams, pp. 55-56. 

[Sheppard addresses lines ‘‘To my much honoured unckle M. Paul 
Chapman,” who scorns to have his poetry judged by those] 

Who take the lines to pieces that they read, 
Wound some, wire-drawing others, and do need 
A Prompter, M.P.’s, Sonnets to con or’e. 

Bibliotheca Parliamenti. . . . . Done into English for The Assembly 
of Divines, p. 5. 

17 Ordered that John Goodwin and Martin Parker consult about 
forming some new Hymns, to be sung for the edification of the Saints; 
and that Sternhold and Hopkins be no more used, it having been proved 
that they were Popishly affected. [Mr. J. B. Williams kindly called 
my attention to this passage.] 

Catalogus Librorum: Or Books worth buying [added to] Merlinus 

Anonymus. . . . . By Raphael Desmus. [First entry is] 

Martin Parkers works, divine, moral, politicall, with a large, and 
learned comment, by Squire Tatam. 

Hyper E. Rouuins 























A FRENCH INFLUENCE ON GOLDSMITH’S 
‘CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


In spite of the fact that Goldsmith himself supplied the clue in a 
footnote, no one seems to have called attention to the close filiation 
which exists between the Citizen of the World and the Lettres Chinoises 
of the Marquis d’Argens.' Yet the most cursory examination of the 
text of the latter work is sufficient to show that Goldsmith was 
indebted to it, not only for certain general elements of his scheme, 
but also for assistance of a very material kind in filling in his design.” 

The Lettres Chinoises, ou Correspondance philosophique, historique 
et critique, entre un Chinois voyageur ad Paris et ses correspondans @ la 
Chine, en Muscovie, en Perse et au Japon, by Jean Baptiste de Boyer, 
Marquis d’Argens (1704-71), was one of the most popular of the 
many imitations of the Lettres Persanes which the ‘mouvement philo- 
sophique”’ called forth in France. First printed in 1739, it reached 
a fifth edition in 1756,‘ and, with the possible exception of the Lettres 
Juives (1738), was the best known of the writings of its author, one 
of the minor, but not least intransigent, members of the Voltairean 
party. Like d’Argens’ other works, it had readers in England almost 
from the start. A translation, under the title of Chinese Letters, 


1 D’Argens’ work is listed among possible models of the Citizen of the World in the 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs, III (London, 1885), 1, but no positive 
assertion of influence is made. The latest student of Goldsmith's sources, Mr. L. J. 
Davidson in Modern Language Notes for April, 1921 (XXXVI, 215-20), confines his 
study of the ‘‘forerunners’’ of the Citizen to such well-known examples of the ‘foreign 
observer’’ type as the Turkish Spy, Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes, and Lyttleton’s 
Persian Letters, and does not mention d’ Argens even by title. 


2 I had collected the greater part of the evidence of this indebtedness when I learned 
that Dr. Smith had discovered the same evidence quite independently while preparing 
an edition of the Citizen of the World. Although he expects to publish some of his results 
shortly in the form of a general monograph on the Citizen, he agreed with me that the 
influence of d’Argens was interesting and important enough to deserve to be made public 
without delay, and very kindly agreed to the present collaboration. The reader is 
referred to his forthcoming study for further passages from the Lettres Chinoises, and for 
evidence of borrowing by Goldsmith from other writers as striking, if not so extensive, 
as that from d’Argens.—R. S. C. 


3 Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature francaise moderne (Paris, 1909-12), 
Nos. 9894, 10199. 

4A la Haye, chez Pierre Gosse ... Nicholas Van Daalen ... M.DCC.LVI. 6 vols., 
8vo. All references in the present article are to this edition. 
[Mopvern PuiLo.oey, August, 1921] 83 
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appeared in 1741,' and was reprinted, with the title changed to The 
Chinese Spy, in 1751.2 “It is an ingenious and very entertaining 
performance,” declared the Monthly Review on the occasion of this 
reissue,* “and is sufficiently known to excuse our saying any thing 
more of it.’ 

In the edition of 1756, the Lettres Chinoises contained 162 letters, 
supposed to have been exchanged among seven Chinamen resident 
or traveling in different parts of Asia and Europe.‘ As each of the 
correspondents described minutely the manners, institutions, religious 
observances, and beliefs of the people among whom he was living, 
the work was a storehouse of historical and sociological information 
on China, Persia, Japan, Siam, Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, and 
France, drawn for the most part from such well-known eighteenth- 
century authorities as Du Halde, Chardin, Kemper, Hyde, Picart, 
and Vertot, but occasionally, as in many of the letters on life at 
Paris, from first-hand observation. The descriptive intention, how- 
ever, was subordinate throughout to the critical: the book was 
essentially an enormous “philosophical”? pamphlet, in which the 
delineations of places and manners and the narratives of past events 
served in most cases but as starting-points for developments on the 
author’s favorite themes of toleration and anticlericalism. 

How or when Goldsmith became acquainted with the Lettres 
Chinoises it is impossible to say. In his Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning (1759), he included d’Argens in a list of 
contemporary French authors “who do honour to the present age, 
and whose writings will be transmitted to posterity with an ample 
share of fame’’; but he dismissed him in a single sentence, and 
mentioned none of his works.’ All that is certain is that he knew 


1 Martha Pike Conant, The Oriental Tale in England (New York, 1908), p. 277. 
There is a copy at Harvard. 

2See Monthly Review, V (November, 1751), 460. 

*Ibid. The same number of the Review contained a character of d’Argens, ‘‘ one of 
the greatest wits in Europe,"’ quoted from The Beau Philosopher; or the History of the 
Chevalier de Mainvilliers. Translated from the French original (ibid., pp. 392-95). 

‘Their names were Sioeu-Tcheou (france, Germany, Poland), Choang (Persia), 
Tiao (Russia and Scandinavia), Kieou-Che (Japan and Siam), I-Tuly (Rome), Sioeu- 
Theou (whereabouts not indicated), and Yn-Che-Chan (Pekin). Most of the letters 
were addressed to Yn-Che-Chan. 

5’ Works, ed. Gibbs, III, 494-95. There is a similar reference to d’Argens in the 
Memoirs of M. de Voltaire, written in 1759 but apparently not published until 1761 
(ibid., IV, 42-43, 45). 
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the Lettres Chinoises by the end of January, 1760, when he began 
to contribute his own Chinese Letters to Newberry’s Public Ledger, 
and that he read the work in the original.! 

Was it the example of d’Argens that determined his choice of a 
Chinese prolocutor for his series? If there is any basis for the 
tradition reported by one of his biographers, that this choice was 
an afterthought, his original design having been to write for New- 
berry a series of African letters,? it is at least possible to suspect that 
his final decision was precipitated by a reading or re-reading of the 
Lettres Chinoises. But there is nothing conclusive about this; nor 
can we draw any certain inference from the fact that he used as a 
caption for his essays in the Ledger a literal translation of d’Argens’ 
title, though the coincidence is surely striking. The truth is that 
Goldsmith’s interest in China antedated by several years at least his 
connection with the Public Ledger, and was nourished by other works 
besides that of d’Argens. Goguet’s De l’Origine des Loix, des Arts 
et des Sciences, which he analyzed, with particular mention of the 
portions relating to China, in the Critical Review for March, 1759;* 
Murphy’s Orphan of China, which he reviewed in the next number 
but one of the same journal;* Percy’s as yet unpublished collections 
for his Hau Kiou Choaan, which he had seen as early as May, 17595 
—these in themselves were no doubt sufficient to account for his 
choice. Moreover, a sentence in a letter to Robert Bryanton, 
written in August, 1758, points to a certain interest in Chinese 
material at a date earlier still. ‘If ever my works find their way to 
Tartary or China,’ he remarked at the end of a humorous discussion 
of literary fame, ‘I know the consequence. Suppose one of your 
Chinese Owanowitzers instructing one of your Tartarian Chiano- 
bacchi—you see I use Chinese names to show my own erudition, as 
I shall soon make our Chinese talk like an European to show his.’ 
Whatever the source of this “erudition,” it certainly did not come 
from the Lettres Chinoises. 


1 See Citizen of the World, Letter XLIII, where it is referred to in a footnote as ‘‘ Let. 
Chin.”” (Works, ed. Gibbs, III, 163, n. 4.) 

2 James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, I (London, 1837), 360: ‘‘It may gratify 
curiosity to know that his first design according to accounts of his friends was to make 
his hero a native of Morocco or Fez.”’ 

3 See Works, ed. Gibbs, IV, 346. 


4 Ibid., pp. 350-55. 5 Ibid., p. 351, note. 6 Ibid., I, 437. 
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But if d’Argens had no demonstrable part in the original con- 
ception of the Citizen of the World, his influence on its composition 
was both precise and fairly extensive. The most obvious and strik- 
ing manifestation of this influence consisted in a number of definite 
text borrowings, amounting in nearly all cases to reasonably close 
translations, and involving in several instances the content of whole 


essays. The following parallel, chosen rather for its typical quality 
than for its extent, will give an idea of their general character. 


D’ARGENS, LETTRE LXXIX 


La plipart des voiageurs ne par- 
lent que de la grandeur des fleuves 
qu’ils ont traversés, que de la hau- 
teur des montagnes qu’ils ont vies, 
que des marchandises qui se vendent 
dans les villes. Tout ce-la est bon 
pour des Géographes, ou pour des 
Négocians; mais quel profit peut en 
retirer un Philosophe qui cherche de 
connoftre le coeur humain, qui veut 
examiner les hommes dans tous les 
pais, pour mieux découvrir la différ- 
ence que mettent parmi eux |’oppo- 
sition du climat, la diversité de 
Religion, l'éducation, les prejugés 
& les mceurs. Je t’avoiie, cher Yn- 
Che-Chan, que je m’estimerois bien 
malheureux, si en retournant 4 la 
Chine, je ne rapportois d’autre fruit 
de mon voiage que de savoir que les 
riies de Paris sont fort larges; que 
les maisons y sont trés élevées; que 
les habitans aiment la parure, & por- 
tent des habits courts & étroits; que 
les draps & les étoffes de soie y 
sont trés communes; que les Prétres 
ont des robes noires & longues, qu’ils 
chantent dans les riies lorsqu’ils font 
des processions, & qu’ils ne se 
marient pas. Combien de voiageurs 
n’y a-t-il pas, dont les rélations 


GOLDSMITH, LETTER VII 


.... Let European travellers 
cross seas and deserts merely to 
measure the height of a mountain, 
to describe the cataract of a river, or 
tell the commodities which every 
country may produce: merchants 
or geographers, perhaps, may find 
profit by such discoveries; but what 
advantage can accrue to a philoso- 
pher from such accounts, who is 
desirous of understanding the human 
heart, who seeks to know the men 
of every country, who desires to 
discover those differences which 
result from climate, religion, educa- 
tion, prejudice, and partiality ? 

I should think my time very ill 
bestowed, were the only fruits of my 
adventures to consist in being able 
to tell, that a tradesman of London 
lives in a house three times as high 
as that of our great Emperor; that 
the ladies wear longer clothes than 
the men; that the priests are dressed 
in colours which we are taught to 
detest; and that their soldiers wear 
scarlet, which is with us the symbol 
of peace and innocence. How many 
travellers are there who confine 
their relations to such minute and 
useless particulars! For one who 
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p’ ARGENS—Continued 

se bornent 4 ces détails peu in- 
structifs. Pour un qui entre dans 
le génie des Nations qu’il a par- 
courues, qui développe leurs mceurs, 
leur croiance, les idées qu’elles ont 
du culte divin, les intrigues & les 
cabales de leurs Prétres, |’étendue 
de leurs connoissances dans les 
Sciences; vingt autres ne font men- 
tion que de quelques particularités 
qui ne peuvent étre d’aucun usage 
pour la véritable Philosophie. J’ap- 
pelle la véritable Philosophie, celle 
qui rend les hommes meilleurs, qui 
leur apprend 4 dompter leurs pas- 
sions, qui leur inspire l’amour de la 
vertu & l’horreur du vice. Or, la 
seule étude de la Morale produit 
tous ces effets merveilleux [III, 
146-48]. 
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Go.psmitH—Continued 

enters into the genius of those 
nations with whom he has conversed 
—who discloses their morals, their 
opinions, the ideas which they enter- 
tain of religious worship, the in- 
trigues of their ministers, and their 
skill in sciences, there are twenty 
who only mention some idle par- 
ticulars, which can be of no real use 
to a true philosopher. All their 
remarks tend neither to make them- 
selves nor others more happy; they 
no way contribute to control their 
passions, to bear adversity, to inspire 
true virtue, or raise a detestation of 
vice [III, 32].! 


Borrowings of essentially the same kind as this occurred in nine 











other letters, ranging in position from the beginning to near the end 
of the collection as it was reprinted in 1762. The following list 
includes only unmistakable cases of translation or close paraphrase. 

Letter IV (III, 21): The first sentence of the essay is modeled 
on Let. Chin., I (I, 2), beginning of the third paragraph. 

Letter IX (III, 36): The remarks on prostitutes which form the 
second paragraph of the letter are translated from d’Argens’ Lettre 
XXI (I, 183-84). England is substituted for France as the country 
involved. 

Letter X (III, 38-40): With the exception of the introductory 
paragraph and of a few scattered sentences, the whole letter—a 
description of the customs and religion of the Daures—is translated 
from d’Argens’ Lettre XXVIII (I, 259-66). 

Letter XII (III, 44-45): The account of English death-bed 
customs in paragraphs two to six is a slightly rearranged translation 


1 All the references to the Citizen of the World in this article are to the text of the 
third, or 1774, edition as reprinted by Gibbs, ed. cit., Vol. III. 
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of bits of Lettres V and VI of d’Argens (I, 34-35, 40-43), where, 
however, the allusion is to France. 

Letter XVI (III, 58-62): The whole letter—on the accounts of 
fabulous peoples to be found in European historical writings—is a 
considerably condensed translation of Let. Chin., XX XI (II, 2-11). 

Letter XIX (III, 72): The next to the last paragraph is taken 
from Let. Chin., XLII (II, 117-18), where it forms part of a long 
development on Russian marriage customs. 

Letter XLIII (III, 161-63): The opening passage on the loss 
suffered by humanity in the death of a philosopher is constructed 
out of two short developments in Let. Chin., LXXXIV (III, 206, 
209-10). The idea of the third and fourth paragraphs—the oppro- 
brium often visited upon philosophers—together with some of the 
examples, is perhaps reminiscent of Let. Chin., XXXVI (II, 53-60). 
In the fifth paragraph Goldsmith mentions d’Argens among the 
admirers of Voltaire, and refers in a note to ‘Let. Chin.” It is not 
clear that he had in mind any particular passage: praise of Voltaire 
is frequent in the Lettres Chinoises; see, for example, I, 271-82, 
II, 294-95; III, 189-90, 240-41, 264-65. 

Letter LXIV (III, 240-41): The discussion of European titles 
in the first paragraph is a transiation of the first two paragraphs of 
Let. Chin., LXV (II, 359-60). 

Letter CXVIII (III, 425-27): The whole account of Fum 
Hoam’s experiences in Japan is a somewhat condensed translation 
of Let. Chin., CX XXIII (V, 168-75, 177-78). 

In all of these cases Goldsmith’s procedure was similar to that 
in the passage from Letter VII quoted above. In the main he 
translated with a fair degree of fidelity to his original; but he did 
not hesitate to condense, to suppress details or sometimes whole 
developments, to substitute English examples for French, to heighten 
the balance and movement of the phrases or the concreteness of the 
allusions, to adjust his borrowings in various ways to a frequently 
different context. It would be instructive, did space permit, to 
analyze in detail the modifications which he made in the material 
furnished by d’Argens; such a study could not but throw into strik- 
ing relief the extraordinary gift which Goldsmith possessed of simple, 
clear, succinct expression. For our present purpose, however, it is 
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enough to have established the fact that a not inconsiderable portion 
of the Citizen of the World had its origin in a deliberate act of 
translations. 

In view of the certainty which we thus acquire that Goldsmith 
had the Lettres Chinoises before him during most of the period in 
which he was writing his own Chinese letters, it is perhaps legitimate 
to attribute to the influence of d’Argens certain resemblances between 
the two works which do not involve direct textual borrowing and 
which, therefore, would hardly justify, by themselves, such an inter- 
pretation. It is impossible to give here more than a bald enumera- 
tion of these resemblances; this is the less to be regretted as the 
accessibility of the Lettres Chinoises in American libraries makes 
verification of the parallels by scholars who may be interested 
comparatively easy :! 

Letters I and II: Lien Chi Altangi is befriended by merchants 
at Amsterdam. Compare Let. Chin. I (1, 6), where the same thing 
occurs to Sioeu-Tcheou. 

Letter II (III, 15): Coaches blocking up the streets of London. 
Cf. the description of the same phenomenon in Paris in Let. Chin., 
I (I, 6-7). 

Letter III (III, 18): Criticism of the notion that the strangeness 
of European customs implies a departure from ‘nature.’ Cf. 
Let. Chin., LIII (II, 235-36) and, for the details, XX VIII (I, 259-70) 
and XXX (I, 283-84). 

Letter III (III, 19-20): Comparison of English and Chinese 
fine ladies. Cf. Let. Chin., II (I, 9-10, 12) and IV (I, 29-30). 

Letter VI (III, 29): ‘Tien, the universal soul.” Cf. Let. Chin., 
VII (I, 48), XIV (I, 121), XLIV (II, 137), ete. 

Letter X (III, 39): “The sectaries of Fohi.’”’ D’Argens, from 
whom the context is translated, has “Lao-Kium” (I, 262). But 
ef. Let. Chin., XI (I, 81-91). 

Letter XIII (III, 48): A “gentleman dressed in black,” with whom 
Lien Chi discusses the monuments in Westminster Abbey. D’Argens 
in Lettre LVIII (II, 289-96) describes a conversation in a Paris 
bookshop between Sioeu-Tcheou and “un homme habillé de noir.”’ 


1 There are copies at Harvard, at the University of Chicago, at the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, and doubtless elsewhere. 
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Letter XV (III, 57): “One of their doctors ....” Probably 
an allusion to the unnamed Jesuit whose theories concerning the 
souls of animals d’Argens summarized in Lettre LIV (II, 246-49). 

Letter XIX (III, 71): ‘‘ ‘Psha, man,’ replied he, smiling; ‘... . 
one half of the kingdom would flog the other.’” Cf., for a similar 
remark in a similar context, Let. Chin., XLIII (II, 133). 

Letter XXXIII (III, 126): English comments on Lien Chi’s 
personal appearance. Cf. Let. Chin., I (1, 4-5). 

Letter X XXIII (III, 128): Citation from the “Journal ou Suite 
du Voyage de Siam. ...”’ It is possible that Goldsmith learned 
of the existence of this work from the several references to it in 
d’Argens: see Lettres CXXXIX (V, 241), CXL (V, 257), CXLI 
(V, 268). He had, however, seen the book, or at least owed the 
passage quoted from it to another source than the Lettres Chinoises. 

Letter X XXIII (III, 128): Lien Chi’s familiarity with factors 
and missionaries in China. Cf. Let. Chin., VII (I, 47). 

Letter XXXVII (III, 138): “An ancient Guebre of the number, 
remarkable for his piety and wisdom.” Cf. d’Argens’ account of 
the virtues of the Guebres, Let. Chin., CX VIII (V, 3-4). 

Letter XLII (III, 157-58): Contrast between the stability of 
China, with her policy of toleration, and the anarchy of Europe, torn 
by revolutions and religious wars. Cf. Let. Chin., VIII (I, 58-59) 
and LII (II, 230). 

Letter LI (III, 191-95): A conversation between Lien Chi and 
a book-seller. There are two such conversations in d’Argens; see 
Let. Chin., X XIX (I, 271-82) and LVIII (II, 289-96). 

Letter LVI (III, 211): ‘“‘Tomans.” Cf. d’Argens’ definition and 
use of this term in Lettre XXII (I, 201). 

Letter LVI (III, 211): Description of the state of Russia. Appar- 
ently summarized from Let. Chin., XXXV (II, 43) and LVII (II, 
282-84). 

Letter LVI (III, 211-12): Description of the German Empire. 
Apparently a generalization from Let. Chin., CV (IV, 124-34) and 
CVI (IV, 135-45). 

Letter LVI (III, 212): Description of Sweden. Cf. d’Argens’ 
account of Denmark in Lettre CX XXIV (V, 179-89). It is signifi- 
cant that the Public Ledger text read: “Sweden . . . . is probably 
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(like Denmark of late) only hastening on to despotism” (III, 212, 
note). The words in parenthesis were omitted from the collected 
edition of 1762. 

Letter XCIX, Public Ledger text (III, 363, note): ‘‘ Hyde rel. 
Pers.” There are many references to Hyde in d’Argens; see Lettre 
C (IV, 161) and Tome IV, passim. 

Letter CXI (III, 400): ‘‘Talapoins.” D’Argens gives an account 
of the ‘“Talapoins” of Siam in Lettre CXLI (V, 272-73) and else- 
where in Tome V. 

Such are the principal correspondences between the Citizen of the 
World and the Lettres Chinoises. Whatever may be thought of 
certain of the parallels in the immediately foregoing list—and no 
doubt some of them can be explained as the result either of accident 
| or of the influence of other reading—it is clear from all of the evidence 
‘ that has been presented that Goldsmith was intimately familiar with 
d’Argens’ work, that he kept it constantly by him while he was 
writing his series for the Ledger, and that he was indebted to it, not 
only for occasional passages and even whole essays—which he appro- 
priated according to a method he had already practiced extensively 
in the Bee!—but also for numerous less precise suggestions of various 
kinds—details of his hero’s experiences in England (the hint for the 
“man in black” almost certainly came from d’Argens), miscellaneous 
‘ bits of Asiatic local color, the themes of a good many satirical or 
reflective developments. 

It remains only to indicate the limits of the influence whose 
reality and general character have perhaps been made sufficiently 
clear. That, in spite of much indebtedness in detail, the Citizen of 
the World differed in many important respects from the Lettres 
Chinoises, no one who has read the two works can for a moment 
| doubt. It was not merely that Goldsmith remained insensible to 
some of the most characteristic features of the latter production—to 
the metaphysical discussions, the historical narratives, the attacks on 
fanaticism and superstition, in a word, to the “philosophical” prop- 
1 aganda—but his finer gift-of humorous invention, his greater concern 
for character and incident, his less “interested” preoccupation 

















1See Works, ed. cit., II, 356-60, 410-14, 438-43, and A. J. Barnouw, ‘ Goldsmith's 
Indebtedness to Justus Van Effen,”’ in Modern Language Review, VIII (1913), 314-23. 
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with morals and manners—these qualities, which colored even his 
borrowings,! gave to his work as a whole an individuality quite 
impossible to confuse with that of the author of the Lettres Chinoises. 
In short, while his borrowings from d’Argens help to explain many 
details in the substance, and a few features of the scheme, of the Citi- 
zen of the World, and throw an interesting light on its writer’s method 
of composition, they account for none of the traits which constitute 
the essential originality of Goldsmith’s work. 
Ronatp 8. CRANE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON JEWETT SMITH 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


1 Compare the next to the last paragraph of Letter XVI (III, 61) with its original 
in d’Argens (II, 10-11), and the whole of Letter XIX (on adultery) with d'Argens’ 
treatment of the same theme (II, 126-36). 
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THE DEATH OF QORVAR ODDR 


In the Orvar Oddssaga the hero learns from a seeress that he will 
live three hundred years and then die by his horse Faxi. He immedi- 
ately kills the fatal horse and goes abroad to wander over the whole 
world. At the end of the time set he returns to Iceland and when he 
is looking at Faxi’s skeleton he is bitten by a snake which lay con- 
cealed in the empty skull. From the effects of the bite he soon dies.! 
The Orvar Oddssaga is one of the oldest of the Fornaldarségar, a 
group of Icelandic sagas which have a vague historical foundation 
along with a vast deal of folk-lore. This saga in particular has no 
assured connection with history or historical characters, though 
possibly the hero is the Ohthere who appears as a famous traveler in 
Alfred’s Orosius. Before his story was carried to Iceland it may 
have been told in Norway, where some place-names, especially 
Faxasee, show an acquaintance with the saga.2 The Norwegian 
allusion to Faxi seems to imply that the episode of the horse is one 
of the oldest parts of the saga. This story of the faithful horse 
which brings death to its master is a floating tale which is found also 
in Russian and English historical tradition and which has some very 
curious and interesting parallels in the stories of other countries. 

The oldest analogue to this Norse prophecy of death and its 
fulfilment in spite of seeming impossibility has been pointed out in 
the Russian Chronicle of Nestor under date of 912 a.p. It is as 
follows: 


And the autumn came and Oleg remembered his horse which he had 
nourished and which he had never mounted. For one day he had asked 
of the diviners and enchanters, “From what shall I die?” The diviner 
answered, ‘‘The horse that you love and that you ride shall be the cause of 


1 Rafn, Fornaldarségur Nodrlanda, II, 169-89, 300; Qrvar Oddssaga, ed. R. C. Boer, 
Leyden, 1888, pp. 15, 17, 193. 

2? Mogk in Paul’s Grundriss?, II, 1, 836. New evidence pointing to the Norwegian 
origin of the saga has been collected by Liestel (Norske trollvisor og norréne sogor, Kristi- 
ana, 1915), but it apparently does not involve the episode here discussed. I have not 
seen S. Rozniecki, Varaegiske minder ¢ den russiske heltedigtning, Copenhagen, 1914. 
Settegast seems inclined to identify Oddr with Olivier in Garin le Loherain and the 
Chanson de Roland; see Herrig’s Archiv, CXIV (1905), 215. 
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your death.” Oleg reflected on this and said, “I shall not mount it again 
and I shall not wish to see it any more.” He ordered that it should be 
cared for, but that it should not be brought before him. Some years passed 
and he did not make any use of it up to the time of his going to Greece. 
When he returned to Kiev four years had passed and in the fifth year he 
recalled his horse which was to cause his death according to the prediction of 
the enchanter. He summoned his chief esquire, saying, ‘‘Where is my 
horse that I have ordered to be nourished and cared for?” The esquire 
answered, ‘‘It is dead.’’ Oleg laughed and mocked the seer, saying, “All 
that the sorcerers prophesy isa lie. The horse is dead and I am alive.”’ And 
he ordered his horse saddled in order to see the bones, and he came to the 
place where the naked bones and the head of the animal lay, and he leapt from 
the horse on which he rode and began to laugh, saying, “‘That was the 
head which was to kill me.’”’ And he put his foot on the head and a viper 
crept out of it and bit him in the foot. He fell ill and died.' 


This story is told also in the epic ballads (byliny): and the rela- 
tion of those versions to the accounts of the chroniclers is a matter 
of some interest to students of the epics.2 The details of Oleg’s death 
in the historians belong, it said, to ‘a later stratum, which has been 
elaborated in the style of the popular epics.”* Pushkin, who has 
told the story admirably in one of his ballads,‘ apparently did not 
take it from a dry chronicle, and his care concerning his source 
affords, says Khalanskil, ‘“‘new testimony to the general regard for 
his severity and conscientiousness in artistic endeavor.” 

The differences in the various Russian accounts of the death of 
Oleg would be only of incidental interest, if we had them; but the 
relation of the two stories, Russian and Norwegian (Icelandic), is of 
considerable importance. Leger says that the story in the chronicle 
is mythical and that the only portion of truth in it is that Oleg 
probably died from a snake bite, and even that seems dubious 
enough in view of the Scandinavian parallel. He with Pogodin 


1 L. Leger, Chronique dite de Nestor, Paris, 1884, p. 29: C. W. Smith, Russiske Krénike 
oversat og forklaret, Kopenhagen, 1869; Miklosich, Chronica Nestoris, 1860, pp. 20-21; 
L. Paris, Chronique de Nestor, Paris, 1834, p. 45, cf. a note on p. 50 citing Torfaeus, Hist. 
de Norv., Tom. I, liv. vi, ch. 6, p. 273. 

2 See Khalanskil, “ K istorii poetiGeskikh skazanil ob Olege veScem,"’ chap. iii, sec. 7, 
Zurnal ministerstva narodnago prosve’éeniia, CCCL (December, 1903), 38-40. He cites 
Sukhomlinov, O drevne-rus. letopisi, pp. 123-24; Sletser, Nestor, II, 766 ff.; Zdanov, 
Rus. byl. epos, p. 423; Markevict, O letopisiakh, I (Odessa, 1883), 148. 

* Khalanskil, ibid., CCCXLII (August, 1902), 305. 

‘**Pesn o vedcem Olege.”” R. Kiéhler (Kleinere Schriften, I, 47) cites a translation 
by Bodenstedt. 

§ Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, p. 792) compares the death of Orion. 
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believes that the Russian chronicler drew on the saga.'! Boer 
considers the stories of Oleg and Oddr too similar not to be related, 
and suggests deriving them from a common Scandinavian original.” 
“Tn the ninth century,” he concludes (p. 110), “it [the story of the 
horse’s skull] was widely disseminated in both countries and familiar 
to the founders of the Russian dynasty, who before long localized it in 
Russia, while, for some unknown reason, it was being attached in 
Norway to the name of Oddr.’”’ Mogk on the contrary thinks that 
a Russian story was picked up by a Norwegian narrator.® 

The foregoing stories have been compared by H. L. Ward in 
some remarks on a British Museum manuscript of the saga with the 
much later tradition concerning an English knight, Sir Robert de 
Shurland of the Isle of Sheppey, who was created Knight Banneret 
by Edward I at the siege of Caerlaverock. The first account of this 
local tradition seems to be that in the journal of a “five days’ peregrin- 
ation”’ along the southern coast of England by Hogarth, the painter, 
and four companions. The journey was made between the twenty- 
seventh and the thirty-first of May, 1732; but the narrative seems to 
have been published for the first time fifty years later.‘ One of the 
travelers who had been commissioned to keep a record of the journey, 
tells the legend as follows: 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this lord Shorland having been to visit 
a friend on this island, and passing by this church in his way home to Shor- 
land, about two miles off, he saw a concourse of people gathered together in 


1 Leger, p. 343; Pogodin, Nestor, eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung (tr. F. Léwe), 
St. Petersburg, 1844, p. 175. 

2‘** Ueber die Orvar-Odds Saga,"’ Arkiv for nordisk filologi, VIII (1892), 96 ff. 

3 Loc. cit. There is nothing on the subject in Senkovski, ‘‘De islandske Sagaer i 
deres Forhold til den russiske Historie,’’ Annaler for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 
Copenhagen, 1847, 1-77. H. L. Ward (Catalogue of Romances in the British Museum, 
II, 67) cites J. G. Liljegren, Skandinaviska Fornalderens Hjeltesagor, II (Stockholm, 
1819), and Suhm, Danish History. 

4 See the reprint of the journal in Hone, Table-Book, II (1828), cols. 291 ff., where 
also Gostling’s versification of it is reproduced. John Nichols (Biographical Anecdotes 
of William Hogarth’, London, 1785, p. 414) quotes Walpole, IV, 192, to the effect that 
‘‘some few copies of the Tour were printed by Mr. Nichols in the preceding year'’ and 
that the tour printed by J. N. in 1781 should not be confused with that published by Mr. 
Livesay in 1782: the former was by Mr. Gostling of Canterbury, the latter by ‘‘one of 
the company.”’ In Appendix III, pp. 502 ff., Nichols reprints the Gostling text. Timbs 
(Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England and Wales, London, n. d., II, 285-86; 
1872, I, 339) gives a version in fifty-four couplets by ‘‘one of the company,’’ which ends: 

‘Tis a good moral hint at least, 
That gratitude’s due to a beast.’’ 
This Timbs appears to have copied from Grose, Antiquities of England and Wales, III, 
new ed., n. d., p. 76, s. v. ‘* Minster Church.”’ 
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the church-yard; and inquiring the reason, was informed that the parson 
who stood by there, refused to bury the corpse brought for that purpose, 
because there was no money to pay the burial fees. His lordship, being 
extremely moved at the parson, ordered the people to throw him into the 
grave, and bury him quick; which they accordingly did, and he died. My 
lord went home: and there reflecting on what he had done, and fearing to 
forfeit his life for the offence, he wrote a petition, setting forth the nature 
of his offence; and hearing the queen was on board one of the ships at the 
Nore (to which place she came to take a view of her fleet designed to oppose 
the Spanish armada), he took a horse, and rode directly into the sea, and 
swam to the Nore, above three miles off, and coming to the ship’s side, 
begged to see her majesty; who came immediately, and he presented his 
petition. The queen received, read and granted it; and he, without quitting 
his horse, swam back again to the island; and coming on the shore met an 
old woman, who told him, that though the horse had saved his life, he 
would be the cause of his death. His lordship, fearing (and in order to 
prevent) the accomplishment of the old woman’s prophecy, alighted from 
his horse, drew his sword and killed him, and left him there; and his carcass 
was, by the force of the sea, thrown some little way on the land. 

Some years after this, my lord, walking with some of his friends near the 
sea-side, espied the skull and some other bones of the horse lying there, 
and relating the foregoing account, happened to kick the skull and hurt one 
of his toes, which mortified and killed him. ... . This story is so firmly 
believed in that parish, that a horse’s head, finely gilt, is placed as a weather- 
cock on the church steeple, and the figure of a horse is struck upon the spindle 
above that weather-cock, and the church is commonly called the Horse 
Church.? 

Minster Church on the Isle of Thanet, the so-called Horse 


Church, has within it a Gothic monument, which has been supposed 
to be Sir Robert’s. It represents a recumbent, cross-legged knight, 
whose head rests on a helmet.? Close to the wall is a horse’s head as 
if emerging from the waves; on his left arm is a shield like that of a 
Knight Templar; at his feet stands a page. 

John Timbs, an indefatigable compiler of local history and legend, 
reports a version which he appears to ascribe to Grose, a historian 


1 Essentially the same story may be found in Walpole’s New British Traveller (1784), 
p. 21 (reprinted by Mansergh, Notes and Qveries, 7th Ser., V, 157 [25 Feb., 1888]). The 
differences are insignificant; the lord's name is Shawlam; he goes to the clergyman's 
house on hearing of the refusal to bury the corpse; he swims three times around the 
queen's ship; his death occurs on the day following his pardon. 

? Timbs, loc. cit.; see also a woodcut in Hone, Table-Book, II, col. 318. This monu- 
ment may be no longer in existence, for the church has since been ‘‘restored.'" Grose 
cites Philipot as authority for the knighting of de Shurland. 
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about contemporary with the publication of Hogarth’s tour, but I 
cannot find this peculiar form of the story in the earlier work— 
Grose, as I have said, prints one of the versified journals of the tour— 
nor can I suggest an explanation for Timbs’ variations from the usual 
story. He relates 


that he [de Shurland] buried a priest alive; that he swam on his horse two 
miles to the King, who was then near this isle, on shipboard, to purchase his 
pardon, and, having obtained it, swam back to the shore, where being 
arrived he cut off the head of the said horse because it affirmed he had acted 
this by magic; and that riding a hunting a twelvemonth after, his horse 
stumbled and threw him on the skull of his former horse, which blow so 
bruised him that from the contusion he contracted an inward imposthuma- 
tion from which he died. 


The legend of Queen Elizabeth and Lord Shorland preserved 
in the journal of Hogarth’s tour is, as a writer in Notes and Queries' 
remarks, degraded and the figure of the hero is “evidently com- 
pounded in the eighteenth century, out of old and incongruous 
materials.” Fortunately the contributor had heard the story in 
circulation (ca. 1868) and he reports it once more, with the earmarks 
of his own age in the handling of popular tradition, flippancy, and 
‘fine writing.”” His version is as follows: 


The scene of the original narrative (long ago pointed out to me on the 
spot) is the flat seashore between Sheerness and the Sheppey Cliffs. Hither 
came a knight of Sheppey, riding his favorite destrier, and ready to embark 
with his retainers for the third Crusade. He had already, according to the 
judicious practice of the age, made away with an inconvenient young woman, 
but the mother of that deluded female had her eye on him. She, being a 
““wise woman,” appeared on the beach at the critical moment, just as the 
knight had dismounted and his war-horse was about to be coaxed into the 
boat. She told him that that very horse would be the avenger of her 
murdered offspring. “Nous verrons!” said the knight in his language; and, 
like another famous hero, he then and there stabbed the horse, and had it 
buried in the sand. 

Years afterward he returned from the Crusade, and landed at the place 
where he had embarked. As he sprang ashore something sharp within 
the sand pierced his foot through and through. It was one of the skull- 
bones of that avenging destrier. He died, and the wise woman immediately 
raised her terms. 


1A. J. M., 7th Ser., V, 214 (17 Mar., 1888). 
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R. H. Barham who tells the story under the title ‘‘Greydolphin”’ 
in the Ingoldsby Legends (1840) perhaps got it from the narrative 
of Hogarth’s tour or possibly from oral tradition. He has much 
embellished the introductory episode of the corpse! and knows 
nothing about the knight’s love affair. ‘Greydolphin”’ is of course 
the best literary form of the story. Gostling’s versification of the 
journal has already been noted. Grose prints a third narrative, 
in fifty-four couplets, “hitched into doggerel rhyme,” which, like 
Gostling’s, is based on the journal. The claims of these versifications 
of the journal to literary merit are negligible? The introductory 
lines of Gostling’s account will be a sufficient example of its manner: 

The Lord of Shorland, on a day, 
Chancing to take a ride this way, 
About a corpse observ’d a crowd, 
Against their priest complaining loud, 
That he would not the service say, 
Till somebody his fees should pay. 

A queer story which Friedrich Riickert picked up somewhere and 
told under the title of “Schanferi’”’ might possibly be compared 
with the preceding narratives of the deaths of Orvar Oddr, Oleg, and 
De Shurland. I cannot suggest a source for it; of course it is quite 
independent of the former story, as will appear from a brief outline: 

Schanferi has sworn to kill a hundred of his enemies, but fails to accom- 
plish his vow. Ninety-nine have fallen when he himself is killed and his 
skull is left on the field. An enemy who is aware of the unfulfilled vow 
sees the skull and with malicious joy kicks it. His rejoicing is short-lived, 
for a splinter breaks off “like a dagger”’ and pierces his foot—and the tale of 
the dead is complete. 


1 The corpse which is unwelcome to its companions in the churchyard is not unknown 
in popular tradition, see Feilberg, Zs. des Ver. f. Volksk., V (1895), 240, and Bartels, 
ibid., X (1900), 136-37. Compare also Revue des trad. pop., II (1887), 267; ibid., VII 
(1892), 586; Folk-Lore, [X (1898), 372-79, No. 3. 

2 A curious story about the founding of Constantinople has sometimes been cited 
in the present connection, although it is probably unrelated. An emperor's horse trod 
on a skull, which said: ‘‘Why do you crush me since I can injure you, although I am 
dead ?’’ The emperor took the skull home with him, burned it to powder, and put the 


ashes in a chest. His daughter, putting her tongue to the ashes, became pregnant, and 


bore a son who was expelled by his grandfather and who later founded Constantinople. 
Cf. Massmann, Kaiserchronik, III, 870 (from Archiv fir Geschichte, Statistik, Literatur 
und Kunst, XVI [Vienna, 1825], 625). 

3 Poetische Werke, Frankfurt am Main, 1882, VI, 38-39 (Dritte Abtheilung: Wande-_ 
rung, Zweiter Theil, Fiinfter Bezirk Erbauliches und Beschauliches aus dem Morgen- 
* Jande). It was first published in 1824. Boxberger (Rickert-Studien, 1877, p. 226) may 
have commented on the source, but I have not had access to that reference. 
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There are interesting analogues to the fate of Qrvar Oddr in the 
legends of other countries, and the most important one of these is 
worth considering in some detail. This is the North German folk- 
tale of the hunter Hackelberg, which is especially interesting on 
account of its popularity in Germany and its remarkable similarity 
to a Greek story with very curious connections. The folk relate 
that Hackelberg was killed by a dead boar, although he had been 
forewarned of danger by a dream (or vision). This legend is current 
in and about the Harz Mountains, in Hesse, Mecklenburg, and as 
far east as Pomerania.! The version from the Harz Mountains, 
which is printed by Préhle, is typical except in the matter of Hackel- 
berg’s ennoblement: 


Hans von Hackelberg, Chief Master of the Hunt in Brunswick, receives 
the royal command to arrange a great hunt at Harzburg. The day before 
he rides thither he dreams he is to die by a boar. On this account he decides 
not to take part in the hunt and is confirmed in his decision by his comrades. 
The hunt, however, goes on and a huge boar is shot. Hackelberg comes up, 
lifts the head to estimate its weight, and says, “ You are the monster, then, 
that was to take my life? There is no chance of that now; you shall do 
me no injury.” He lets the head fall and the tusk scratches his calf. This 
slight wound becomes worse and worse; doctors are called in vain. Hackel- 
berg ascribes this to their lack of ski!l and hopes to find help in Brunswick. 
On his way thither he is overtaken by darkness and stops at his hunting- 
lodge in Wiilperode. There he dies, but before his death he wishes that he 
might hunt to the Last Judgment.? 


1 Occasionally the story is attached to other figures than Hackelberg: for example, 
Wode (Kuhn, Sagen aus Westfalen, I, 359, No. 400, which is reprinted in Jahn, Volks- 
sagen aus Pommern, p. 8, compare Brunk, Zs. d. Ver. f. Volksk., XIII [1903], 190-91); 
Kliitzke (Kuhn, I, 163, No. 406); Birens (Kuhn, Mdrkische Sagen, pp. 218-19, No. 
205); Elector Joachim (Kuhn and Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, p. 83, which is re- 
printed in W. Schwartz, Praehistorisch-anthropologische Studien, p. 34); and an unnamed 
hero (Nodnager, Zs. f. deut. Mythol., I [1853], 30-31; W. Schwartz, ‘‘ Volkstiimliches aus 
Lauterberg am Harz,"’ Zs. f. Ethnol., XX XVIII [1896], 158). 

The best study of the Hackelberg legend (without much emphasis, however, on the 
story of his death) is by P. Zimmermann, ‘‘ Die Sage von Hackelberg, dem wilden Jiger,"’ 
Zs. des Harzver. f. Gesch. u. Altertumsk., XII (1880), 1-26; see also Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythol.4, pp. 768-69; E. H. Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, 1891, p. 244, sec. 322; 
and the excellent summary in Plischke, Die Sage vom wilden Heere im deutschen Volke, 
Leipzig Diss., 1914, pp. 43-46. 

2 Harzsagen?, Leipzig, 1886, p. 71, No. 110 (1859, I, 245). This story is also localized 
at ‘“‘Uslar im Hanndver'schen,"’ see Préhle, p. 72. Schambach and Miiller (Nieder- 
sachsische Sagen und Mdrchen, p. 72, No. 98) say he died at Klépperkrug and tell the 
same story. Cf. further Kuhn and Schwartz, p. 180, No. 203, 1; ibid., p. 237, No. 265, 
2; Schambach and Miiller, p. 70, No. 97 (reprinted in E. Platner, ‘‘Einiges tiber die 
Volkssagen der Gittinger Umgegend,”’ Protokolle tiber die Sitz. d. Ver. f. Geach. Géttingens 
III, 27); Harland, ‘‘Sagen und Mythen aus dem Sollinge,’’ Zs. d. hist. Ver. f. Nieder- 
sachsen, 1878, p. 77; Kuhn, Sagen aus Westfalen, II, 6-7, No. 18; and the tales cited 
below. , 
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A legend recorded by Kuhn shows certain variations of interest: 


Three days before a great boar-hunt is to be held in the Grimnitz forest 
the forester Barens goes out to feed the swine. While on this errand at 
midnight he hears a voice from the neighboring quarry saying, “Is the 
stumpy tail there which is to kill forester Birens?’”’ He hears these words 
again the next night and on the morrow tells the Elector about it, declaring 
at the same time his suspicion that it might be some one who wished to 
terrify him. The Elector commands him to say nothing and to stay at 
home the next night. In his place the gun-cocker of the Elector watches and 
feeds the swine, and he too hears the voice. The hunt is held and Barens 
remains at home. When it is over he rides out and finds a short-tailed sow 
which they are about to put on a wagon. He walks up to it, saying, ‘‘ You 
were to take my life and are dead before me.’”’ In some way the head of the 
sow suddenly falls and tears open his body, so that he dies in a few moments. 
He is buried on the spot, which is marked by stones erected in a circle. It is 
still called Birens’ grave.? 


One of the versions first taken down has Hackelberg himself slay 
the boar: 


One night while Hackelberg is in deep sleep he dreams that he is fighting 
with a boar which finally overcomes him. Later the dream is realized, 
except that he slays the boar. Filled with joy he stamps on the prostrate 
beast and shouts, “‘Strike now, if you can.” In doing this he treads with such 
violence on the boar’s tusks that he wounds himself. The wound becomes 
inflamed and at last causes his death.? 


A story which misses the point entirely may be cited in conclusion. 
It is told of the Luchsjagdschloss in Pomerania: 


Kliitzke dreams that he kills a boar which has wounded him. Warned 
by his dream he stays at home and when he goes down from the castle after 
the hunt he finds among the game just such a boar as he had seen in his 
dream. When he lifts it from the wagon it slips out of his hands and the 
tusk runs into his leg, so that he is sick for a long time, although he finally 
recovers.’ 


1 Markische Sagen, pp. 218-19, No. 205. Similarly Hackelberg hears in the night 
before his death a voice which cries, ‘‘ Aldrian, hés du den kempen all inédan, dei 
Hackelberg sall daud slan ?’’—Kuhn, Sagen aus Westfalen, I, 328 ff. This the editor is 
inclined to relate to the story of the dog which the Wild Hunter leaves behind and which 
rejoins the chase on the anniversary of its desertion; but the connection is not obvious, 
E. H. Meyer (Germ. Mythol., 1891, p. 259, sec. 341) sees mythological significance in the 
name Aldrian and makes some further comparisons which lead into other stories. 

2Otmar, Volkssagen, pp. 249-50 (cited by Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.4, p. 768, and 
Deutsche Sagen, I, 399, No. 310). 

* Kuhn, Sagen aus Westfalen, I, 163, No. 406, ‘‘Der Traum vom Eber.” 
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These examples illustrate sufficiently the North German legend 
of Hackelberg’s death. Notwithstanding the fact that Hackelberg 
and Wode are both “wild hunters” in many North German tales, the 
relation of the story of their end to the myth of the Wild Hunt is 
superficial. The wish to chase forever does not spring naturally 
from the story of the boar hunt and its unhappy ending. A feeling 
of vexation that so insignificant a wound should bring death causes 
Wode to cry, “If I am to die from the dead boar, then I wish to 
hunt forever,’”’ or Hackelberg to say, “Since I am to die without 
having gone hunting, then I wish to hunt forever.”? But this wish 
and consequently the forced connection with the Wild Hunt are often 
lacking in the German folk-tales.* For this reason one is inclined to 
believe that the story is but a floating, unattached episode which has 
occasionally and locally been brought into association with the myth.‘ 
If this is true there are in the combination of the episode with the 
Wild Hunt no mythological secrets of the sort E. H. Meyer and 
others have found: “This tale [of Hackelberg] rests on a myth of the 
chase of the mantle-bearing®’ storm-god Wodan and the whirlwind 
which uproots the earth and which is surrounded by flashes of 


1E. H. Meyer (Germ. Mythol., 1891, p. 245, sec. 322) speaks of ‘‘unsichere Andeu- 
tungen des Eberjigers’’ in Haupt, Lausitz, I, 121; Wolf, Ndl. Sagen, p. 615; Meier, 
Schwab. Sagen, p. 122; Liitolf, Sagen, Brduche und Legenden aus den fiinf Orten, p. 28; 
Rochholz, A. S., I, 93, 101; Plischke (p. 43) adds Griisse, Sagenbuch des preussischen 
Staates, I, 292; Temme, Die Volkssagen der Altmark, 1839, p. 37; Voges, Sagen aus dem 
Lande Braunschweig, 1895, p. 1; Nork (in Scheible’s Kloster, IX, 375) cites Griive, 
Volkssagen und volkstimliche Denkmale der Lausitz, Bautzen, 1839, p. 191. 


2 Kuhn, Sagen aus Westfalen, I, 359, No. 400 (Wode); Schambach and Miiller, p. 70, 
No. 97 (Hackelberg). Mannhardt (Wald- und Feldkulte?, II, 44) aptly compares the 
death of Pholos in the Heraclea: Pholos drew an arrow from the body of a centaur and 
while he was marveling that so small a thing could cause death the arrow slipped from 
his hand and injured him mortally in the foot, cf. Apollodorus ii.5.4; Diodorus Siculus 
iv.70. 

3 E.g., Nodnager, Zs. f. deut. Mythol., I (1853), 30-31; Kuhn and Schwartz, p. 236, 
No. 265, 1, and p. 237, No. 265, 2; W. Schwartz, Praehistorisch-anthropologische Studien, 
p. 34; Kuhn, Sagen aus Westfalen, I, 163, No. 406; Otmar, Volkssagen, pp. 249-50. 


‘The myth has acquired other originally independent stories by a similar process 
of accretion. In Lancashire an old story which has no other associations with the Wild 
Hunt is used to explain the origin of the chase, see Mod. Philol., XVII (1919), 308. 
Stories of the changeling cycle are also brought into the myth, cf. Graber, Sagen aus 
Kdrnten, 1914, pp. 86-87, No. 105; Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.‘, p. 773, etc. 


5’ The adjective is suggested by the probably erroneous etymologizing of Hackelberg 
as ‘‘hacol-berand,”’ i.e., mantle-bearing; cf. Plischke, p. 46. On the etymology see 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.4, pp. 770, 836; Andree, Braunschweiger Volkskunde, p. 98; 
Hoefer, Germania, XV (1870), 414; Kuhn, Sagen aus Westfalen, II, 13; Rochholz, I, 81. 
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lightning, i.e., a boar with flashing tusks and flaming throat which 


1 


races along in the Furious Host. 

With more reason Meyer finds peculiar and possibly mythical 
significance in the choice of a boar as the animal to kill Hackelberg; 
many divine and semidivine beings have died in similar fashion? but 
in most instances there is no mention of a premonitory dream.* 
An interesting parallel containing the ominous dream is Herodotus’ 
account of the death of Atys, which is thought to be a doublet of the 


legend of Attis. 

The proud Croesus, king of Lydia, dreams that his son Atys will die from 
the blow of an iron weapon. Alarmed by the dream he makes his son take 
a wife, forbids him to accompany the Lydian forces in the field, and removes 
all weapons from the prince’s apartments. About the same time Adrastus, 
a Phrygian bearing the stain of blood, prays to be admitted to purification. 
Croesus purifies him and welcomes him as a member of a friendly house. A 
little later the Mysians, who are plagued by a boar, ask help of Croesus. 
The king chooses a band of Lydians to aid them, but refuses Atys permission 
to go. The latter complains of the restrictions put upon him, saying, 
“Now the dream, thou saidst thyself, foretold that I should die stricken 
by an iron weapon. But what hands has a boar to strike with? What 
iron weapon does it wield? Had the dream said that I should die pierced by 
a tusk, then thou hadst done well to keep me away.” Croesus yields and 
puts his son under the guardianship of Adrastus. The picked company 
depart and easily find and encircle the boar. While they are throwing darts 
at it, the spear of Adrastus misses its mark and pierces Atys, inflicting a 
mortal wound. Although Croesus forgives Adrastus, the latter kills himself 
on his victim’s grave.‘ 

Comparison with the myth of Attis and with other analogous stories 
makes it probable, think the mythologists, that Atys really died 


1E. H. Meyer, Germ. Mythol., 1891, p. 245, sec. 322, cf. p. 102, sec. 138; see also 
W. Schwartz, Zs. d. Ver. f. Volksk., VII (1897), 11; Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube', 
p. 19, sec. 16; Miillenhoff and Scherer, Denkmdler?, II, i131. Zimmermann (Zs. d. 
Harzver., XII [1880], 17) sees difficulties in this sort of explanation and connects the 
story with the myth of Baldr. Plischke seems inclined to compare it with the story of 
Meleager. 

2 See the lists in Grimm, Deutsche Mythol.‘, p. 768, n. 4, and III, 280, and in Gruppe, 
pp. 806, 1907. Naumann (Beitrdge zur Geschichte d. deut. Sprache, XLV [1921], 473-77, 
‘“‘Der grosse Eber"’) gives a suggestive list. Cf. Simrock, Handbuch der deut. Mythol., 
passim and J. L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance, pp. 41 ff. 

* For such dreams cf. Benezé, Das Traummotiv in der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung, 
Halle, 1897, pp. 30 ff., 42 ff.; Vaschide and Piéron, ‘‘ Prophetic Dreams in Greek and 
Roman Antiquity,"’ Monist, XI (1901), 161-94 (also in Bull. soc. anthrop., XII); 
R. Mentz, Trdume in den altfranzdsischen Karls- und Artusepen, Marburg, 1888, pp. 26 ff. 

i. 34—45; cf. Val. Max. i. 7. ext. 4 (ed. Kempf, pp. 40-41). Cf. Frazer, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris: Studies in Oriental Religion, p. 183, cf. pp. 8, 164; Gruppe, p. 1531, etc. 
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from a boar and that Herodotus is reporting a rationalized version 
of the story.!. Hepding, the author of a recent monograph on Attis, 
believes that the story of the boar, which was current in Asia Minor, 
was incorporated into the legends of Atys and Attis.2 Observe 
also that in the later forms of the Attis myth the boar is replaced by 
a snake, thus bringing the story nearer to that of Orvar Oddr (ef. 
Gruppe, p. 950, n. 1). 

The mythological associations of this story are extremely curious.® 
The death-dealing boar is supposed to be of Egyptian origin, and the 
story of Atys and Attis is thought to spring from the same root as the 
legend of Adonis, which the Syrians borrowed from Egypt. The 
ultimate source, moreover, of both the Syrian and the Greek (Lydian) 
story is seen in the puzzling and only partially intelligible legends of 
Seth, who is represented in the form of an animal variously inter- 
preted as a wild ass, an antelope, etc. “It is possible,” says Pro- 
fessor Miiller,‘ ‘that it [Seth in animal form] was likened to a boar 
as well, and that the whole religious prejudice of Asia and Africa 
against pork goes back to this identification.” He thinks (pp. 124— 
25) that the beginning of this notion may be found in the myth which 
narrates how a black hog penetrated into the eye of Horus. 

Remoter parallels to the deaths of Orvar Oddr and Hackelberg 
may be collected according to one’s fancy; but none of them seems 
to have enjoyed any wide popularity. Such parallels are probably 
quite independent of each other and of the legends which I have 
discussed above. A not dissimilar story, for example, among the 
Aesopic fables runs as follows: 

A father dreams that a fierce lion rushes out of the forest and tears his 
son in pieces. Warned by the dream, he forbids the boy to hunt and confines 
him in a wonderful tower the walls of which are adorned with paintings of 


beasts and birds. While the restless youth walks about he catches sight of 
a lion among the pictures. He complains to it about his imprisonment and, 


1 See particularly E. Meyer in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, II, col. 2262. 

2** Attis, seine Mythen und sein Kult,” Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeiten, I (Giessen, 1903), 101. 

’See Gruppe (particularly p. 948), Pauly-Wissowa, and Roscher, s.v. Adonis, 
Adrastus, Attis, Atys; compare also Carus, Monist, XI (1901), 516 ff. 

4 Mythology of All Races, XII, Egyptian, p. 389, n. 33, cf. p. 399, n. 111. See 
H. Boussac, ‘‘L’animal sacré de Set-Typhon et ses divers modes d’interprétation,’’ Rev. 
de l’hist. des religions, LX XXII (1920), 189-208, with a note by E. Trovessart, pp. 208-9. 
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becoming warm, strikes it so that a nail pierces his hand. The wound 
becomes inflamed, festers, and finally a fever brings death.’ 


No animal at all appears in a dream which warns Caradoc in 
the thirteenth-century Vita Meriadoci of his fate, but the incident 
may be referred to here as an example of a not infrequent form of the 


story: 

Caradoc dreams that he is pierced with arrows by two men who received 
them from the hand of Griffith. Notwithstanding the fright which the 
dream causes him and the attempt of the queen to dissuade him from carry- 
ing out his intention, Caradoc goes forth to hunt. Owing to his age he 
falls behind his companions and is slain under circumstances similar to 
those of which he had been warned in the dream.? 

A modern English folk-tale shows that the notion of a prophecy 
which is fulfilled in spite of all obstacles is not yet forgotten: 

A rich man refuses to lift a witch’s child out of the mire and in revenge 
she prophesies that he shall have a son and that the boy shall die before his 
twenty-first year. To protect the boy the father keeps him in a tower with 
but one window, sending up the necessaries by a rope. On the boy’s twenty- 
first birthday a bundle of wood to warm the tower is drawn up, and concealed 
in the faggots is a snake. From its bite the boy dies. “She wor a bad un, 
wor that witch,”’ concludes the narrator? 


And finally a remote analogue may be seen in the old story of the 
river-spirit which rises from the water crying, “‘The hour is come, 
but the man is not.’’ Before the end of the hour, however, a stranger 
hastens up and despite the efforts of the bystanders to prevent him 
starts to cross the river and drowns in the attempt.‘ 

The gathering of more such stories would not throw more light 
on the questions at issue. A random collection (containing no 


1Halm, Fabulae Aesopicae collectae, No. 349, Mais cai rarfp; B. Waldis, Esopus, 
III, 40 (ed. Tittmann, II, 36-37). I do not find it in Joseph Jacobs, Fables of Aesop. 
For parallels see the editions of Waldis by Tittmann and by Kurz, and Chauvin, Bib- 
liographie des ouvrages arabes, VIII, 105, n. 1. 

? Bruce, Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Ass., XV (1900), 342 ff., cf. p. 398. 

* Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, London, 1866, p. 336, 
No. 11, “The Prophecy."" Cf. R. Kiéhler, Kleinere Schriften, I, 47, No. 11. Thereisa 
further striking parallel in the Mahdbhdrata, see Hertel, Indische Marchen, Jena, 1921, 
pp. 24-33, No. 10, and compare with it R. Basset, ‘‘Contes et legendes arabes, 724,"’ 
Rev. des trad. pop., XXI (1906), 143. 


‘See Gervaise of Tilbury, Otia Imperialia (ed. Liebrecht), p. 38 and notes, p. 136; 


Liebrecht, Germania, XX XI (1886), 354, and Zs. f. rom. Philol., VI (1882), 451; Rhys, 
Celtic Folklore, I, 243; Miss Dempster, Folk-Lore Journal, VI (1888), 240; Marquer, 


Revue des trad. pop., VII (1892), 215-16; Scott, Heart of Midlothian, chap. iv and note; 
Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of England, pp. 361, 366; Y Cymmrodor, V, 137; 


Volkskunde (Ghent), X XI, 76-77; Laistner, Ratsel der Sphinz, II, 364. 
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striking or significant parallels) may be found in an article on the 
Atys story of Herodotus, which discusses chiefly two conceptions of 
fate exemplified by the tales.'_ In one group fate is represented as 
unescapable, in the other the conception is somewhat softened by a 
faith in an all-wise Providence. But such considerations as these 
are of little help is studying the story of the death of Orvar Oddr. 
The comments of Herodotus’ account are a little more to the point. 
The death of Atys, Klinger believes (p. 21), is of popular manufacture 
and not solely associated with the Lydian house. Atys may have 
died young, and thus have given cause for the attachment of the 
story to his name. Except for that possibility there is no historical 
truth in the narrative of his end. Analogous stories of fate are, he 
remarks, particularly frequent in south Slavic folk literature.2 From 
this fact he would deduce a connection in oral tradition between 
Herodotus (or the folk-tale behind the history) and the modern 
tales. And this opinion he puts forth more emphatically in his 
conclusion : 

Thus, in a whole series of instances we have succeeded in tracing a direct 
transmission of classical tales to the living tradition of modern races (the 
stories of Adrastus, Oedipus, Rhampsinitus). This compels one to acknowl- 
edge in the case of tales, stories, and in part of legends, the fact, which has 
been acknowledged much earlier in the case of popular proverbs, and which, 
apparently, would not be difficult to prove in the case of folk-riddles.* 

In spite of all this Klinger has not made a very strong case for 
transmission in this particular instance and he has not cleared the 
atmosphere much by his collection of parallels.‘ 

It is obvious that some, no doubt many, of these stories developed 
independently. The notion of a prophetic dream conveying a 
warning and coupled with its fulfilment in spite of hindrances which 


1 Klinger, ‘‘Skazo¢nye motivy iz istorii Herodota,’’ Universitetskiia Izvestiia (Kiev), 
XLII (November, 1902), 19-32. 

2 He cites (1) mythical parallels: Hyacinth (Ovid Met. X. 184); Adonis (ibid. x. 288); 
Attis (Ovid Fast. iv. 221; Pausanias vii. 17. 9-12); Achilles; (2) folk-tales: Maspero, 
Les contes populaires de l’Egypte ancienne, ‘‘Le prince prédestin6é,”’ pp. 229-44; Krauss, 
Sagen und Marchen der Siidslaven, II, Nos. 47, 52, 64, 66, 78, 88, 99, 102, 104, 105; 
Gonzenbach, No. 55; Grimm, ‘“ Dornréschen,"’ No. 50; Hyginus Fab. 28; Achilles 
Tatius II.34; Schwab, Deutsche Volksbiicher, 1V,4-8. Sucha collection can be used to 
prove anything or nothing. 

* Ibid., XLIII (March, 1903), 193-94. Cf. also Polivka’s summary, Zs. d. Ver. f. 
Volksk., XIII (1903), 346. 

‘The persistence of classical story in modern tradition (except the fable) is now 
pretty generally questioned; see Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor, p. 217. 
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appear to be insuperable bears the stamp of no time or place. Only 
in rare instances would it be probable that an elaborated story based 
on such an idea could or would be carried from one nation to another, 
and only when the story possesses very characteristic features can 
the borrowing be demonstrated. Such a rare instance, however, is 
the story of the death of Qrvar Oddr, which was carried to and 
localized in the south of England. The situation as regards the 
Russian versions is more puzzling, although they are certainly related 
to the Norse saga. The consensus of opinion now favors the view 
that the Russians were the borrowers rather than the lenders. 
Beyond this it is hard to go. The significance of the similarities 
in the Hackelberg legend and its parallels is uncertain. At any 
rate its interpretation as a myth seems to fall in the first instance to 
the student of Greek or Egyptian mythology, since it is not a myth 
but a floating tale so far as the Germans are concerned. I shall 
not venture to guess whether the German story is a descendant of 
the Greco-Egyptian myth or whether there is a possible connection 
between the deaths of Atys, of Hackelberg, and of Orvar Oddr. 
One fact at least is reasonably clear: a story has been traced with 
some show of probability from Scandinavia to Russia and also to 
England. That these routes were once culturally important has 
long been recognized, but a demonstration of their having been 
traversed by a folk-tale is not without interest and significance.! 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


1 I have already shown that one Middle High German tale came into Germany from 
the North, cf. Mod. Philol., XVII (1919), 306-7. 





























THE RELATION OF COWLEY’S “PINDARICS” 
TO PINDAR’S ODES 


Of late years several more or less successful attempts have been 
made to correct prevailing misconceptions concerning the influence 
of Abraham Cowley on succeeding writers, as well as concerning 
his reputation, popularity, and actual contributions to English 
literature. More has been said about his ‘‘ Pindaric”’ odes, perhaps, 
than about any other class of his writings; and yet much remains 
to be done on this subject. The articles by Edmund Gosse on 
“Ode” and “Pindarics” in the current (eleventh) edition of the 
Encylopaedia Britannica are indicative of the preponderance of 
popular opinion, and are so mistaken in several particulars that 
they should be corrected. 

It will be sufficient to quote a part of the treatment of 
“Pindarics”’: 


. . . . The invention is due to Abraham Cowley, who, probably in 
Paris . . . . and perhaps in 1650, found a text of Pindar and determined 
to imitate the Greek poetry in English, without having comprehended the 
system upon which Pindar’s prosody was built up... .. The erroneous 
form of these poems [the Pindarics of Cowley and his imitators], which were 
absolutely without discipline of structure, was first exposed by Congreve, 
exactly half a century later, he very justly describing them as “bundles of 
rambling incoherent thoughts, expressed in a like parcel of irregular stanzas, 
which also consist of such another complication of disproportioned, uncer- 
tain and perplexed verses and rhymes.’ This is harsh, but it describes a 
pindaric with absolute justice. Cowley had not been aware that ‘there is 
nothing more regular than the odes of Pindar.” .... These excellent 
critical remarks were made by Congreve in his Discourse on the Pindarique 
Ode of 1706, and from that date forward the use of pindarics ceased to be so 
lax and frantic as it had been during the previous fifty years. ... . Although 
the vogue of these forms hardly survived the age of Anne, something of the 
Vicious tradition of them still remained... . . 


1 For one of the best discussions of this matter see the chapter on ‘‘The Odes of 
Cowley,’’ in Robert Shafer, The English Ode to 1660 (Princeton, 1918), pp. 123-57. 
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Others have already suggested or stated the true case of the 
continued popularity of the Pindaric after Congreve’s Discourse;' 
and still others have defended Cowley against the charge that he was 
too poor a Greek scholar and too little a poet to appreciate the real 
form of Pindar’s odes.2_ Concerning the latter point, it is enough to 
quote three or four phrases from Cowley’s own prefatory words to 
the first two odes which he published: “. . . . we must consider 
that our Ears are Strangers to the Musick of his Numbers’; “he 
that understands not the Original’’; ‘this libertine way of rendring 
foreign Authors’; ‘“Grammarians and Criticks have labour’d to 
reduce his Verses into regular Feet and Measures’; “This Essay 
is but to try how it will look in an English Habit.” And so on. 

More important to our present purpose, however, are two other 
statements made by Mr. Gosse. The first is his implication that 
Congreve was attacking Cowley in his Discourse. This is what 
Congreve says:* “The Character of these late Pindarics, is, a Bundle 
of rambling incoherent Thoughts,” and so forth, as quoted above. 
Is Congreve thinking of Cowley here? He is far from saying so in 
“these late Pindarics.’”” But what does he actually say five or six 
pages later on ? 

Having mentioned Mr. Cowley, it may very well be expected, that Some- 
thing should be said of him, at a Time when the Imitation of Pindar is the 
Theme of our Discourse. But there is that Deference due to the Memory, 
great Parts, and Learning of that Gentleman, that I think Nothing should be 
objected to the Latitude he has taken in his Pindaric Odes. The Beauty 
of his Verses, are [sic] an Atonement for the Irregularity of his Stanzas; and 
though he did not imitate Pindar in the Strictness of his Numbers, he has 
very often happily copied him in the Force of his Figures, and Sublimity of 
his Style and Sentiments. 

Yet I must beg Leave to add, that I believe those irregular Odes of 
Mr. Cowley, may have been the principal, though innocent, Occasion, of so 
many deformed Poems since. . . . . 


In the second place, is it possible that from the publication of 
Cowley’s odes in 1656 to Congreve’s essay in 1706 there was no one 


1 See, for example, the list of Pindarics given in Schipper, Englische Metrik, II, 
809 ff.; or compare Gosse’s own truer estimate in his Seventeenth Century Studies (New 
York, 1897) p. 216. 

2 See Shafer, op. cit., pp. 151-55. 

3 Cowley, Works (ed. Grosart, 1881), II, 4. 

‘Congreve, Works (Birmingham, 1761), III, 429 and 435. 
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well enough acquainted with Greek to perceive that the form of 
Cowley’s odes was not that of his original, Pindar?! It is hard to 
conceive. Many must have commented upon it; but one man at 
least wrote and published his criticisms. This man was Edward 
Phillips, Milton’s nephew, in his Theatrum Poetarum, 1675. 

In his “Preface” Phillips analyzes various verse forms found in 
poetry : 

. .. . And in like manner the Italian Sonnet and Canzon [are] above 
PINDARIC Ode, which, whatever the name pretends, comes not so near in 
resemblance to the Odes of Pindarus, as the Canzon: which, though it answers 
not so exactly as to consist of Stroph, Antistroph, and Epod, yet the Verses, 
which in the first Stroph of the Canzon were tied to no fixed number order or 
measure, nevertheless in the following Strophs return in the same number 
order and measure as were observed in the first: —whereas that, which we call 
the Pindaric, hath a nearer affinity with the Monostrophic, or Apolelymenon, 
used in the Choruses of Aeschylus’s tragedies. 


And again, in his account of Cowley himself, he speaks of ‘‘ Abraham 
Cowley, the most applauded poet of our nation both of the present 
and past ages,” and of 
his Pindaric Odes, so called, I suppose, from the measure in which he trans- 
lated the first Ithmian [sic] and Nemean Odes, whereas the very form of 
those Odes in the Original is very different: and yet in imitation of him, tis 
pleasant to observe what a notable trade hath been driven of late in Pindaric 
Odes.’ 

Thus even if Cowley’s own classical attainments, so often alluded 
to by his biographer, Bishop Sprat, and by his contemporaries, did 
not enable him to appreciate Pindar, it is at least certain that there 
were those nearer his own time who understood him and what he 
was doing better than do most modern readers and critics. 


ArtHuR H. NETHERCOT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Harold Child, too, in his chapter on ‘‘ Drayton’’ in the Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., 
1V, 213, falls into almost the same error as Gosse’s when he says, ‘‘ The Pindaric ode had 
already been imitated by Jonson: it went on being imitated with an irregularity that 
Congreve was the earliest author to reprehend.”’ 

2 Phillips, ‘‘ Preface,”’ Theat. Poet. (Geneva, 1824), p. 14. 
3 Phillips, ‘‘ Abraham Cowley,”’ Theat. Poet. pp. 32-33. 





























TO THE READERS OF MODERN PHILOLOGY 


Our readers will observe that with the present issue Modern 
Philology returns to the quarterly form of publication. It was thus 
that the journal began in June, 1903, and continued to appear until 
the end of the eleventh volume in 1914. At that time, the editors 
felt justified in increasing the size of the journal, first to ten, and 
then to twelve annual issues, so arranged as to group the subject- 
matter in the separate sections of English, Romance Languages, 
German, and General Literature. Editorially the new plan was 
successful; and then came the war and the enormous increase in the 
cost of publication. 

During the past three years the University of Chicago has very 
generously made up the large annual deficit thus incurred. But 
while the University will continue to support the journal with a 
handsome subsidy, it will henceforth be unable to meet any deficit 
over and above the subsidy. 

Hence the return of Modern Philology to four annual issues of 
approximately one hundred and twelve pages each. 

We appeal to our readers to give us their support. At no time, 
in our opinion, has scholarship in modern languages and literatures 
been in greater need of adequate media of publication. Not only 
is the material awaiting publication abundant, but it is increasingly 
of a higher grade and broader interest. In proportion as our sub- 
scriptions increase, the number of pages we publish will grow; and 
we therefore urge all who are interested in modern languages to 
lend us their active aid. 

In the meantime, no change will be made in the editorial policy 
or in the typographical style of the journal. Our separate issues 
will be so planned as to give proportional space in each number to 
the various subjects that the journal represents. In the fourth 
issue of each volume we shall give also short notices of the most 
important books in the field of modern languages and literatures. 
Books are, however, accepted for review only with the understanding 
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that the editors reserve the right to choose from among the volumes 
submitted those suitable for the purposes of the journal. In this 
way, the editors hope to reduce the cost of Modern Philology without 
impairing its usefulness as a medium of sound and informing 


scholarship. 

Lastly the editors have devised a plan for the publication of a 
series of Monographs in Modern Languages, to be issued under 
separate cover but in conjunction with the journal, as occasion and 
funds permit. It appears probable that money for this purpose will 
be available from private sources. 

With the return, then, to the quarterly form, we couple the hope 
of increased usefulness and better opportunity for the publication 
of longer studies. The continued success of Modern Philology lies 
in the encouragement we receive from our contributors and our 


subscribers! 





